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g. c.” —Mr. Gibson, our best saddler, will have one ready for you, weighing 2ilbs., in 


ten days. The price willbe $18. The trees are imported expressly from London, and 
:pe saddle is made in the very best manner. 
Loo ” R.—Send us your address upon arriving at New Orleans. 
The Trotting Rules of the Centreville and Beacon Courses will be published in this 


caper as soon as revised Copies are furnished—probably next week. 

Wil Mr. W. IL, of the National Course, oblige us witha descriptien of Accident, by 
pusiris, and his pedigree! Was he not bred by the late Gen. Irvine? 

W.A. oe prices are very moderate, unless forcash. We can find you some cus- 
tomers, probably. 

‘ne ot Grey Medoc’s plates, which he wore in his great race with Altorf at New Or- 
eans, has been presented to Mr. DowLtna, the editor of ‘‘ Bell’s Life in London.” Ano- 

er one is susoended from the desk of our sanctum. Its weight in gold could not pur- 


‘N of Arks.”—The miniature has been received from W., and is a capital likeness. 
What has become of the one painted by Rendisbacher ? 

The English steamship from Liverpool, of the 4th of Jan., is hourly expected. 

j.T.F.’s s. 8. p. was shipped per the ‘‘ Linden,” which cleared tor Mobile on Mon- 


t 


-The pointers, fux-hounds, and pheasants might be obtained through Messrs. 

Tattersall, or of Jem Ward, of Liverpool. The first, unbroken, might be obtained for 

$]0—the second for $150, and the last for $30. A sight draft on London or Liverpool 
£60 would probably cover the expense. 
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‘* What will the World Say ?” 

We publish to-day several chapters of the new military romance of Jack 
Hinton, the Guardsman, by the author of “ Harry Lorrequer,” and “ Charles 
O'Malley.” For our copy we are indebted to the courtesy of Messra. Carey & 
Hart, of Philadelphia, who are re-publishing the story in pamphlet form, in an- 
ucipation of its receipt in this country through the “ Dublin University Maga- 
une.” This new story promises to rival its predecessors in interest, and will 
everywhere be eagerly read. Corney seems likely to prove a formidable rival 

our old friend Mike. Carey & Hart’s edition is illustrated with numerous 
comic etchings by ‘* Phiz,” in the style of their edition of ** O'Malley.” 

A yar ‘c by Mz. Gown, ofa sketch by the celebrated Dumas, of A Night's 
Fishing in the Alps, will interest our piscatorial friends. The idea of taking 
‘rout in the winter by immersing a lantern in the water and striking the trout 
on the head with a knife, as they gather round it, is not bad. Our esteemed 
old frend, Gen. G., of Washington, must not suppose that we have any idea of 
recommending this bowie-knife method of trout fishing. 

The tact and pleasant humor of our East India contemporaries is felicitously 
exhibited in an article from the Bengal Sporting Magazine. How to make a 
Mogazine, or the Editor hard up for copy, is a subject upon which all mem- 
ders of the press gang can write feelingly, and our Calcutta friend does not ap- 
pearto be exempt from the editorial tribulations incident to the profession in 
ther lands. He excels many ofhis contemporaries, however, in the raciness, 
fun, and good humer, which he infuses into his Magazine, and bears up under 
s diversified griefs with a degree of imperturbable patience and spirit that is 
juite irresistible. 

Cuartes Mackay’s account of The O. P. Row will arrest the attention of 
heatrical readers, especially, and will be read with interest by allothers. It is 
‘he best description we ever have met with of one of the most remarkable the- 


‘rical events of modern times. 
So much for the most prominent of our selections from literary and sporting 
sources. The original matter of the ‘ Spirit’”’ this week is unusually varied and 
well written, notwithstanding we have but few racing events to register. —. c.” 
of Kentucky, a favorite correspondent of the “ Turf Register,” has sent a capi- 
tal sporting epistle, and under the caption of Turf Statistics, ‘‘ Observer” has 
communicated a mass of facts which are useful and interesting in the highest 
ree. A new correspondent (Billi Spooni—‘* Phebus what a name '’) sends 
an allegory in which he recounts a Meeting of the Cracks of the Day—a novel 
cea, exceedingly well carried out, much in the style of “ N. of Arkansas.” 
Having been engaged durirg most of the week upon the memoirs of Mariner 
and Fashion, which are to accompany their portraits in the forthcoming number 
ofthe “ Turf Register,” our readers will not be bored with any extended edi- 
torial disquisitions. Under these circumstances we feel at liberty to say of the 
iginal matter in to-day’s ‘* Spirit” that it is hard to beat: Our CorresPponpb- 
£NTs, in vigor of thought and expression, as well as in number, originality, and 
Svirit, may challenge a comparison with those of any journal in the world—and 
n't care who knows it ! 
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Cuirtes O’Mauuey, the Irish Dragoon.—Messrs. Carey and Hart, of Phila- 
delphia, have sent us their very handsome edition of this inimitable work, con 
taining several hundred pages in clear handsome type, and illustrated with 
forty comic illustrations by ‘*Phiz.’”’ No story-writer of the last century 
comes up to Laver, the author of Harry Lorrequer, and Charles O’Mal. 
‘ey, and Carey and Hart’s editious of these two stories, tastefully bound and 
llustrated as they are, make most desirable acquisitions to the family library. 
We re-published most of the former work and all the latter, as we did “ Ten 
Thousand a Year,” which we commenced eight months before any other journal 
‘a this country. We look upon Chorles O'Malley as quite the most spirited, 
graphic, and humorous work of fiction of the present day, and would rather have 
deen its author, than to have written more than one of the novels of Bulwer, or 
Sir Walter, that we could name. Charles O’Malley is a glorious fellow, either 
love or in war. 





Messrs. AppLeton & Co., 200 Broadway, have issued the first volume of 
their illustrated edition of the “History or Narogon,” containing no less 
than Five Hundred Engravings on wood, after designs by Horace Vernet, and 
‘wenty original portraits. The second volume, similarly illustrated, will be is- 
sued in the course of a few weeks. This history of the Great Captain Is from 
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of the most remarkable man of modern times. To the young reader of History 
especially, we can hardly conceive of a more desirable Aly Parents Oral 
of encouraging a taste for reading in their families, or of rewarding a studious 
@1i'd, can hardly select a more attractive and useful volume than Mesers. Ap- 
pleton’s illustrated History of Napoleon. 








The Irish Wolf Deg “ Lion.” 

Dear P.—I wish with ail my heart, that a proper interest was felt by our 
Sportsmen in the improvement of the breed of hunting dogs. Tis true, we have 
pointers and setters in abundance, but where now a-days can you find true 
specimens of the stately grey-hound, or the noble stag-houy J? The music of a 
full pack seldom strikes upon the delighted ear of the sportsman, as he travels 
p through the land. This should not longer be the case. ‘ Spirit,” to the rescue, 

and wake up the delinquents. Shame! that American sportsmen should allow 
themselves to be outdone in this respect, even by their Canadian neighbors. 

While upon this subject, I will give you from memory, a brief description 
of adog belonging to Mr. 





—, of St. Peters, Iowa, as he is said by com- 
petent judges, (your friend Capt. Martin Scott, U.S. A., of the number), not 
to have Ris equal for wolf and deer huating in the United States. This noble 
dog (Lion,) is twenty-nine and three fourth inches in height, and his extreme 
t length is five feet three inches. 
grey color, with stiff wiry hair. 


He is of the Irish wolf-dog breed, of a reddish 
In speed he is equal to the fastest grey-hound, 
und ih muscular power he is unapproached by any dog I ever saw. He has 
killed many wolves without any aid, and last season he caught several deer ina 
fair chase on the Pruirie, having but little difficulty in pulling down and throt- 
tling a buck of the largest size. 

he 


A painting of Lion has been executed as large as life, and so striking 
resemblance, that when the dog was ushered into the apartment which con- 


te ¢ 
is v 


tained the picture, he approached with gleaming eye and bristling hair to attack 
it, nor was he undeceived until 
The sire of this remarkable dog was imported by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
as a shepherd dog. He is represented to have been of extraordinary sine and 
fierceness. 

Mr. , the owner of Lion, is now in this city, and intends, I believe, to 
furnish for the ‘ Spirit ” some sketches of his sporting career in the West, and 
in which I have no doubt, Lion will be found to have distinguished himself 
greatly. These sketches will be of interest to al! your readers. 

A Svpscriper. 

Note —From a conversation with the accomplished gentleman alluded to, we 
think we may safely promise eur readers some descriptious of Hunting in the 
Western Prairies, which will be as astonishing and i:teresting as the account 
of some of the expeditions by the British Officers to the remote sporting dis- 
tricts of the East Indies. Accompanied by a party of one hundred Indione, 
this gentleman, on a single excursion last winter, (some 1500 miles from St. 
Louis,) killed -315 deer, beside an almost incredible number of wolves and other 


game. 


FIELD SPORTS. 
The following beautiful lines were written several years ago, by a gentle- 
man of Richmond, who had a keen relish for the sports of the field. 
find a response in the bosom of every genuine sportsman. 


They will 


When tired of business, worn with care, | 
I would unbend my mind, 

I call my pointer, take the air, 
And leave my cares behind. | 


As swift they skim the plain ; 
With care I marked the course they 
took, 
And load my gun again. 


"Tis dooe—but with less sanguine hope, 
Thither I bend my way, 
Meanwhile, I cheer the pointer up, 
And briskly cry “hie ’way !” 


With gun in hand, I onward jog, 
To some adjacent fields, 
Where the true scented pointer dog, 
Abundant pastime yields. | 
{ 
Now Clio beats with willing mind, 
Well skilied to act her part, 
With nose erect, she snaffs the wind, 
While transport fills her heart. 


The very word new joy supp’ies, 
It makes her gay and brisk, 

In blithesome mood, away she hies, 
And bounds with wanton frisk. 


| Anon she winds them from afar, 
And high with joy she leaps, 

But cautious as she draws on near, 
With wariness she creeps. 


Big with expectance forward I, 
With quickened steps pursue ; 

Not doubting that come game is nigh, 
I keep her full in view— 





’Till bounding o’er a rising hill, | If e’er you saw the wily cat, 
At once she ‘scapes my sight ; | Steal on alittle bird— 

Onward I creep with eager zeal, | A semblance strong—then just to that, 
And quick surmount the height. The pointer stands compar’d. 


When, see, with cautious feet, and _ Description would but tire the muse, 
slow, Again at distance fit, 

She creeps along the ground ; Staunch Clio stands, and with her nose, 
She goes, yet scarcely seems to go, Points to the place they sit. 

In stillness most profound. ; 
_. | They rise, but now with surer sight, 
With anxious voice, yet halfsuppress’d,| | straightway single one, . 

‘‘ Take heed,” ‘‘ take heed,” Icry— | Jt falls (from Clio taking flight), 
I feel a fluttering at my breast— A victim to the gun. 

The game, the game’s hard by. 
I run and pick it up with joy, 

But sorrow soon succeeds, 
The pleasures mixt with great alloy, 

My heart with pity bleeds. 


*Tis so—she stands as staunch as death, 
(Such is the Sportsman’s phrase,) 
With sinews stiff, she holds her breath, 
And I with ardor gaze. 

Poor helpless bird, I cry, waat harm 
Hast thou e’er done to me, 

That I against thy race should arm, 
And death inflict on thee ? 


The partridge squats in great affright, 
Under its cover close, 

Hoping to ’scape the pointer’s sight, 
Nor once suspects her nose. 

But such is nature’s law ; she gave 
For use this savory brood : 

Then blame not him whose wishes 

crave, 

Or birds, or beasts for food. 


At distance, yet I peck the lock, 
Prepared for the surprise, 

Then slow advance to flush the flock, 
Which thunder as they rise. 


Precawiion’s vain—I'm all confused, 
They fly from left to right, 

Around, across, all interfused— 

They quite dis‘ract my sight. 


The Israelites of old were fed 
With manna and with quails. 

Then he who would their use forbid, 
Man’s privilege curtails. 


I fire at last, but they are gone, 
From ev'ry fear exempt, 

Safe from the pointer and the gun 

They mock my vain attempt. 


Yet let compassion’s voice be heard, 
Full grateful in its sound : 
Ne’er kill for mirth, a harmless bird, 
Nor give a wanton wound. 
Richmond Compiler. 





Awhile I stand, and at them look, 





at Limerick :—“ New vilins, 
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The following is on # violin--naker’s sign-board 


8 ngularly attractive medium for acquiring a knowledge of the momentous career 


his nose came in contact with the canvass. | 


iy Tiger Shooting by Meonlight, 
An East India correspondent of a London paper relates the following adven- 
ture in Bengal :— 


It happeced that we lay off Saugor, a short time since, an island contiguous 
to the Sunde: bunds, which has for many years past been noted for tigers, which 
harbor amid its thick and almost impenetrable jungles, and for want of more in- 
teresting occupation three of us made up our minds to make a short excursion 
into the forest one evening to a large disused tank or jeel, which we had been 
informed only the day before was used at night by the wild beasts, which were 
accustomed to come down thither and slake their thirst, and that the foot-marks 
of tigers, as also those of rhinoceroses, were apparent in the several defiles lead- 
ing to the same. 

The moon shone exceedingly bright, and, having furnished ourselves with a 
case of segars, and a bottle of “brandy panee,” we left the schooner at eight 
o’clock, attended by a serang and four Lascars armed with cutlasses, and bear- 
ing in their hands two mussals, ourselves equipped with three two-ounce ball 
tiger rifles. In this yanner we made our way for the jeel, which lay about 
250 yards off from the shore. On arriving at the spot we ascended a large bub- 
bool tree, which stood so as to give us the opportunity of observing accurately 
any animal that might approach the water, between us and the moon, and were 
quite near enough to it, being about 40 yards off, to depend upon our rifles tak- 
ing the desired effect if we discharged them successfully. 

When we had seated ourselves comfortably, we gave orders to the Lascars 
to quench the torches, and to maintain strict silence, at the same time to keep 
a keen look out, and apprise us if they perceived any beast upon the move, for 
| the eye of a native by night is quicker than that of a European. More thanan 

hour passed away without our hearing any noise, save now and then a grunt of 
| soree wild hog, as he was busily routing the side ef the jeel, (i. e. lake) among 
| the folah weeds, the root of which aquatic plant that animal will travel many 
| miles in the night te obtain While we were becoming rather impatient, a 
| tremendous rush was heard a short distance behind us, which was quickly fol- 
| lowed by the mournful cry of some victim in distress. 
| It was quite impossible to see what it was, on account of the thickness of the 
| jungle, but there ean be little doubt that it was a leopard, which had surprised 
and bounded upon a deer or fawn, from the growling and snarling intonations 
| that fell upon our ears immediately afterwards. Suddenly the serang, who was 
seated in a tree by the side of us, gently said, ‘ I hear a hyena speak, there’s @ 
| tiger at hand.” The natives say, that the for ner animal is wont to follow close 
| upon the heels of the tiger in his prowls, to prey upon his captive after the lat- 
ter had abandoned it. I[n less than five minutes after the serang had spoken, @ 
magnificent sight presented itself to our view ; two large tigers, apparently a 
male and female, approached with stately pace towards the tank. 

They stooped for a few seconds with their heads turned towards the jungle 
they had just quitted, as if attracted by some sound, when one of them de- 
scended the defile, and began to lap the grateful fluid. Now was our time, I 
took a deliberate aim at the animal upon the bank, whilst my two companions 
levelled their rifles at the one that was in the act of drinking. Our “time” 
discharged was simultaneous One, if not both of my friends’ barrels had evi- 
dently taken sure effect. The huge creature roared as he plunged distractedly 
into the water, and in a few seconds disappeared, whilst the animal I had fired 
at bounded off into the jungle apparently untouched. We revived the lights 
of the mussals, and went round to the spot, and found that he was sunk about 
six feet deep in water. 

As there was no means of getting him out that night, we left him until the 
following day, when, with the aid of ropes, we managed to drag him on shore. 
He was a beautifat.male Bengal tiger, and measured from the point of the nose 
to the tip of the’ taf nine feet and one inch. Both balls had told ; the one had 
penetrated the skull, the other the chest. We carried away the head and skin 
as trophies, and left the carcass behind us. We could trace the footsteps of a 
rhinoceros all around the tank, which appeared quite fresh. 


Our Mess. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HARRY LORREQUER ” AND “* CHARLES O'MALLEY.” 

















JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 





‘¢ We were all very ‘ pipe-clay,’ I freely confess, 
Thongh I see not why that should alarm ye: 

It’s tolerably clear, if ye dine at a mes;, 
You’ll now and then hear of the army: 

And, in fact, for nauglit else will you ever find room, 
Nor e’en a sly syllable cram, 

While they rave of Barossa and Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Salamanca, Seringapatam. 


‘‘What anoise! what a din! what a Babel !—I’msure 
That no one e’er heard such a racket : 
One old general’s describing the siege of Namur, 
And an older, the fight at Malplaquet. 
But the glories of Spain, and of Portugal, too, 
Have nearly eclipsed old ‘ Malbrook :’ 
And if any one whisper the word Waterloo, 
We rise with three cheers to ‘the duke.’” Tue Méss, a Porm 





CHAPTER I.—A FAMILY PARTY. 

It was on a dark and starless night in February, 181—, as the last carriage of 
of adinner-party had driven from the door of a large house in St. James’s square, 
when a party drew closer around the drawing-room fire, apparently bent upon 
that easy and familiar chit-chat the presence of company interdicts. 

One of these was a large and fine-looking man, of about forty-five, who, 
dressed in the full uniform of a general officer, wore, besides, the ribbon of the 
Bath; he leaned negligently upon the chimney-piece, and with his back tuwards 
the fire, seemed to follow the current of his own reflections: this was my 
father. 

Beside him, but almost concealed in the deep recess of a well-cushioned 
fauteuil, sat, or rather lay, a graceful but somewhat passée figure, who, with an 
air of languid repose, was shading her fine complexion as well from the glare of 
the fire as the trying brilliancy of an Argand lamp upon the mantel-piece. Her 
rich dress, resplendent with jewels, while it strangely contrasted with the 
careless abandon of her attitude, also showed that she had bestowed a more 
than common attention that day upon her toilette : this, fair reader, was my 
mother. 

Opposite to her, and disposed in a position of rather studied gracefulnees, 
lounged a tall, thin, fashionable-looking man, with a dark olive cumplexion, and 
a short, black moustache. He wore in the button-hole of his blue coat the rib- 
bon of St. Lewis. The Count de Grammont, for such he was, was an emigré no- 
ble, who, attached to the fortune of the Bourbons, had resided for some years 
in London, and who, in the double capacity of adviser of my father and admirer 
of my lady mother, obtained a considerable share of influence in the family and 
a seat at its councils. 
Ata little distance from the rest, and apparently engaged with her embroi- 
dery, sat a very beautiful girl, whose dark hair and long lashes —— the 
seeming paleness of features a Greek sculptor might have copied. While noth- 
ing could be more perfect than the calm loveliness of her face and the delicate 
pencilling of her slightly arched eyebrows, an accurate observer could detect 
that her tremulous lip occasionally curled with a passing expression of half- 
scorn, as, from time to time, she turned her eyes towards each speaker in turn, 
while she herself maintained a perfect silence My cousin, Lady Julia Egertor, 
had indeed but one fault: shall I venture to call by so harsh a name that spirit 
of gentle malice which loved to look for the ludicrous features of everything 
around her, and inclined her to indulge what the French call the “ esprit mo- 
queur,”’ even on occasions when her own feelings were interosted. 
The last figure of the group was a stripling of some nineteen years, who, in 
the upiform of the Guards, was endeavoring to seem perfectly easy and uncon- 
cerned, while it was evident that his sword-knot divided his attention with 
some secret thoughts that rendered him anxious and excited : this was my- 





mai here and old ones ri , also new heds, ribs, backs, 
on tte shortest notice. 








the French of M. Laurent de L’Ardeche, member of the Institute. The volume 
before us contains 530 pages octavo, upon fine paper, and clear type, and is @ 





. B. Choes mended, &c.—Pat O'Shoguanny, 


painter.” 


self. : 
A silence of some moments was at length broken by my mother, who, with. 
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a kind of sigh Miss O'Neill was fond of, turned towards the Count, and said,— 
“Do! confess, count, we were all most stupid to-day. Never did a dinner go 
off so heavily. But aPelaeye the penalty one pays for a royal duke. Apropos, 
general, what did he say of Jack’s appointment !” ‘ 

‘ Nothing could be more kind, nothing more generous than his royal high- 
ness. The very first thing he did in the room was to place this dispatch in my 
hands. This, Tack,” said my father, turning to me, “this is your appointment 
as an extra aid-de-camp.”’ : 

Very proper, indeed,” interposed my mother; “I am very happy to think 
you'll be about the court. Windsor, to be sure, is stupid.” 

He is not likely to see much of it,’’ said my father, dryly. 

** Oh, you think he’ll be in town, then?” 

** Why, not exactly that, either.” 

“Then what can you mean!” said she, with more of animation than 
before. 

‘‘ Simply, that his appointment is on the staff in Ireland:” 

‘In Ireland!” repeated my mother, with a tragic start. ‘*In Ireland!” 

‘In Ireland!” said Lady Julia, in a low, soft voice. 

* En Trelande ” echoed the count, with a look of well got-up horror, as he 
elevated his eyes to the very top of his forehead; while I myself, to whom the 
communication was as sudden and as unexpected, assumed a kind of soldier- 
like indifference, as though to say, what matters it to me? what dol care for 
the rigors of climate? the snows of the Caucasus, or the suns of Bengal are 
quite alike; even Ireland, if his majesty’s service require it. 

“Ireland,” repeated my mother, once more; ‘‘I really never heard any thing 
so very shocking. But, my dear Jack, you can’t think of it. Surely, general, 
you had presence of mind to decline ” 

‘*To accept, and to thank most gratefully his royal highness for such a mark 
of his favor, for this I had quite presence of mind,’’ said my father, somewhat 
haughtily. 

“And you really will go, Jack!” 

*‘ Most decidedly,” said I, as I put on a kind of Godefroy-de-Bouillcn look, 
and strutted about the room. 

‘** And pray what can induce you to such a step?’ 

** Oui, ‘que diable allait-il faire dans cette ga ére?’” said the count. 

‘* By Jove,” cried my father, hastily, ‘* you are both intolerable ; you wished 
your boy to be a Guardsman in opposition to my desire for a regiment on ser- 
vice. You would have him an aid-de-camp: now he is both one ard the other. 
In heaven's name, what think ye of getting him made a lady of the bedcham- 
ber’ for it’s the only appointment I am aware of of 

* You are too absurd, genera!,”’ said my mother, pettishly. ‘Count, pray 
touch the bell; that fire isso very hot, and I really was quite unprepared for 
this piece of news.” 

‘* And you, Julia,” said I, leaning over the back of my cousin’s chair, *' what 
do you say to all this?” 

‘I’ve just been thinking what a pity it is I should have wasted all my skill 
and my worsted on this foolish rug, while I could have been embroidering a gay 
banner for our young knight bound for the wars. ‘ Partant pour la Syrie,’” 
hummed she, half pensively, while 1 could see a struggling eflort to suppressa 
laugh. I turned indignantly away, and walked towards the tire, where the count 
was expending his consolations on my mother. 

“* After all, miladi, it is not so bad as you think, in the provinces ; I once spent 
three weeks in Brittany very pleasantly indeed: owi, pardieu, it’s quite true 
To be sure, we had Perlet, and Mademoiselle Mars, and got up the Précieuses 
Ridicules as well as in Paris.” 

The application of this very apposite fact to Ireland was clearly satisfactory 
to my mother, who smiled benigniy at the speaker, while my father turned upon 
him a look of the most indescribabie import 

‘Jack, my boy !”’ said he, taking me by the arm, ‘* were [ your age, and had 
no immediate prospect of active service, I should prefer Ireland to any country 
in the world. I have plenty of old friends on the staff there. The duke him- 
self was my schoolfellow 4 

‘‘T hope he will be properly attentive,” 
remind me, to-morrow, to write to Lady Mary 

** Don’t mistake the country you're going to,” continued my father; * you 
will Snd many things very different from what you are leaving; and above all, 
be not over-ready to resent, as an injury what may merely be intended asa joke ; 
your brother officers will always guide you on these qoints.”’ 

** And above allthincs,” said my mether, with great earnestness, ‘‘do not 
adopt that odious fashion of wearing their hair. I’ve seen member 











aterrupted my mother. “* Dear Jack, 


” 


g 3s of both 
houses, and particularly that little man they talk so much of, Mr. Gratten, I be- 
heve they call him 

‘* Make your mind perfectly easy ont 
** your san is not particularly likely to resemble Henry Grattan 

My cousin Julia alone seemed to relish the tone of sarcasm he spoke in, but 
she actually bestowed on him a look of almost grateful acknowledgment. 

‘The carriage, my lady,”’ said the servant, and at the same moment my mo- 
ther, possibly not sorry to cut short the discussion, rose from her chair. 

‘Do you intend to look in at the duchess’s, general!” . 

‘Por half an hour,” replied my father; * after that Ihave my letters to write. 
Jack, you know, leaves us to-morrow.” 

**’Tis really very provoking,’ said my mother, turning at the same tmea 
look towards the count. 

‘A vos orders, madame,” said he, bowing with an air of most deferential po- 
liteness, while he presented his arm for her acceptance. 

‘Good night, then,” cried I, as the party left the room; ‘I have so much 
to do and to think of, I shan’t join you.” I turned tolook for Lady Julia, but 
she was gone, when and how I knew not; so! sat down at the fre to ruminate 
alone over my present position, and my prospects for the future. 

* - oa - 


* *~ 
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hat head, my lady,” said my father dryly, 
” 


- * * *x - + 
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These few and imperfect passages may put the reader in possession of some, 
at least, of the circumstances which accompanied my outset in life ; and if they 
be not sufficiently explicit, I can only say, that ke knows fully as much of me 
as at the period in question I did of myself. 

At Eton I had been wha: is called rather a smart boy, but incorrigibly :cle; 
at Sandhurst I showed more ability and disinclination to learn. By the favor 
of a royal duke (who had been my godfather) my commission in a marching regi- 
ment was exchanged for a second .ieutenantcy in the Guards; and at the time 
I write of, { had been some six months in the service, which I spent in all the 
whirl and excitement of London society. My father, who, besides being a dis- 
tinguished officer, was one of the most popular men among the clubs; my mo- 
ther, a London beauty of some twenty years’ standing, were claims sufficient to 
insure me no common share of attention, while I added to the number what, in 
my own estimation at least, wore certain very decided advantages of a purely 
persona! nature. 

To obviate, as far as might be, the evil results of such a career, my father 
secretly sued for the appointment on the staff of the noble duke then Viceroy 
of Ireland, in preference to what my mother contempla:ed,—my being attached 
to the royal household. To remove me alike from the enervating influence of 
a mother’s vanity, and the extravagan. profusioa and voluptuous abandonment 
of London habits, this was his object. He calculated, too, that by new ties, 
new associations, and new objects of ambition, I should be better prepared, and 
more desirous of that career of real service to which in his heart he destined 
me: these were his notions at least; the result must be gleaned from my story. 





CHAPTER I1.—THE IRISH PACKET. 

A few nights after the conversation, I have briefly alluded to, and pretty much 
about the same time, I aroused myself from the depression of nearly thirty 
hours’ sea-sickness, on hearing that at length we were in the bay of Dublin. 
Hitherto I had never left the precincts of the narrow den, denominated my berth ; 
but now I made my way eagerly on deck, anxious to catch a glimpse, however 
faint, of that bold coast I had more than once heard compared with, or even pre- 
ferred to, Naples. The night, however, was falling fast, and, worse still, a 
perfect down-pour of rain was failing with it; the sea ran high, and swept the 
little craft from stem to stern ; the spars beat like whips, and our single topsail 
strained and stretched as though at every fresh plunge it would part company 
with us altogether. No trace or outline of the coast could I detect on any 
side ; a deep red light appearing and disappearing at intervals, as we rode upon 
or sank beneath the trough of the sea, was all that my eye could perceive ; 
this, the dripping helmsman briefly informed me, vas the “ K'sh ;” but, as he 
seemed little disposed for conversation, I was left to my unassisted ingenuity 
to make out whether it represented any point of the capital we were appruach- 


“f not. 
rhe storm of wind and rain increasing at each moment, drove me once more 
back to the cabin, where, short as had been the period of my absence, the scene 
had undergone a most important change. Up to this mioment my sufferings and 
my seclusion gave me litile leisure or opportunity to observe my fellow-travel- 
Jers. The stray and scattered fragments of conversation that reached me, 
rather puzzled than enlightened me. Of the topics which I innocently supposed 
oec all human attention, not a word was ; Carlton House was not 
ence inentioned ; the St. Leger and the Oaks, not even alluded to; whether the 
Prinee’s breakfast was to come off at Knightsbridge or Frogmore, no one 
seen'ed to know or even care; nor was a hiut as to the fashion of the 
new bearskins the Guards were to sport at the review on Hounslow. 
fricehl vigh hemeres, in Belinesin, they were | in. Ofa late row in 
someth one-half of the population had massacred the other 
—they knew every thing, even to the names of the defunct. A few of the 


i. 


better-dressed chatted over 


game and gentry were i 
tleman, in rusty black and high boots, talked down the others by an eloquent 
account of the mauling 


Reverend Pau) Strong, at a late controversial meeting in the Rotunda. 


:o depend on the aspect of the weather. 
ate away with a careless ease ard a happy conscience, highly beneficial to your 
digestion. 
look at the prosperous dogvane, you helped yourself to the liver-wing, and took 
anextra glass of your sherry. 
on, or, worse still, a tramping noise on deck, and a certain rickety motion of the 
craft betuken a change of wind, the knife and fork fell listlessly from your hand, 
the uplifted cutlet was consigned to your plate, the very spoonful of gravy you 
had devoured in imagination, was dropped upon the dish, and you replaced the 
cork in your bottle, with the sad sigh of a man who felt that, instead of his in- 
come, he has been living on the principal of his fortune. 


tention was directed, 
and while under the miserable impression that a fourth part of the journey had 
not beer: accomplished, we were blessed with the tidings of land. 
the word uttered, when it flew from mouth to mouth; and [ thought J could 
trace the elated look of proud and happy hearts, as home drew near. 
was my surprise, however, to see the enthusiasm take another and very differeat 
channel. 
prog. 
ter-bottles, cold punch, chickens, and hard eggs, were strewn about with a care- 
less and reckless profusion ; none ssemed too sick or too sore for this general 
epidemic of feasting. 
children of tender years brandished a drum-stick. 
half-hour before seemed to have made a hearty meal, testified by the ravenous 
exploits of their appetites to their former forbearance and abstemiousness. Even 
the cautious little man in the brown spencer, that wrapped up the remnant of 
his breakfast in the Times, now opened his whole store, and seemed bent upon 
a day of rejoicing. Never was sucha scene of riotous noise and tumultous 
mirto. 
aid simpering old maids cracked merry thoughts with gay bachelors, without 
even a passing fear for the result. 
this with my secse and my intellects clear about me. 
such a orospect from the disturbed slumber of sickness, the chances were ten 
to one I had jumped overboard, and swum for my life. 
but one image to the mind, such as we read of, when some infuriated and reck- 
less men, despairing of safety, without a hope left, resolve upon closing life in 
the mad orgies of drunken abandonment. 


sick, all suddenly converted into riotous and roystering feasters. 
scarcely moved, now blew the froth from a porter-cup with the blast of a Bo- 
reas : 
hard eggs with the dexterity of a clown in a pantomime. 
things (eatable) had certainly come. 
and even jokes and witticisms were bandied upon the victuals. 
yet, thought I, the wind should change. 
rible to ‘nduige in. 
me that eur voyage was near its termination. 


only how to rain in Ireland. 
ring monotony of down pour, which, not satisfied with wetting you to the skin, 
seems bent upon converting your very blvod into water. 
long and moaning gusts along the bleak pier, which, late and inclement as it 
was, seemed crowded with people. 
we were boarded on every side, by the rigging, on the shrouds, over the 
bulwerks from the anchor to the taffrail; the whole population of the island 
seemed to flock in upon us; 
ed on al] sides— 


you, Mr. Tierney?” 
‘ Beautiful, glory be to Goa !” 
thing but rain since I seen you.” 
Tim, darling, oysters and punch for four.” 


ear 





t of the Cimes. 


matters, from which I could glean that 
ually scarcer; but a red-nosed, fat old gen- 

















that he, acertain Father Tom Loftus, had given the 
Through all this ‘bald, disjointed chat,” unceasing demands were made 


for bottled porter, “ matarials,” or sperits and wather, of which, were I to 


jud : from the frequency of the requests, the consumption must have been 
awful. 


There would seem something in the very attitude of lying that induces re- 


flection, and thus, stretched at full length in my berth, I could not help rumina- 
ting upon the land I was approaching, ina spirit which, I confess, accorded much 
more with my mother’s prejudices than my father’s convictions. From the few 
chance phrases dropped around me, it appeared that even the peaceful pursuits 
of a country market, or the cheerful sports of the field, were followed up ina 
spirit of recklessness and devilment ; so that many a head that left home with- 
out a care, went back with a crack in it. 
cabin. It must be borne in mind that, some thirty odd years ago, the passage 
between Liverpool and Dublin was not, as at present, the rapid flight of a do- 
zen hours, from shore to shore; where on one evening you left the thundering 
din of wagons, and the iron crank of cranes and windlasses, to wake the next 
morning with the rich brogue of Paddy floating softly around you ; far from it; 
the thing was thena voyage. You took a solemn leave of your friends, you 
tore yourself from the embraces of your family, and, with a tear in your eye and 
a hamper on your arm, you betook yourself to the pier, to watch, with an anx- 
ious and a beating heart, every step of the three hours preceding that heralded 
your departure. In those days, there was some honor in being a traveller; and 
the man who had crossed the channel a couple of times, became a kind of Cap- 
tain Cook among his acquaintances. 


But to come back once more to the 


The most singular feature of the whole, however, and the one to which I am 


now about to allude, proceeded from the fact that the steward in those days, in- 
stead of the extensive resources of the present period, had little to offer you, 
save some vile brandy and a biscuit ; and each traveller had to look to his va- 
rious wants with an accuracy and foresight that required both tact and habit. 
The mere demands of hunger and thirst were not only to be considered in the 
abs:ract, but a point of far greater difficulty, the probable length of the voyage, 
was to be taken into consideration ; so that you bought your beefstakes with 
your eye upon the barometer, and laid in your mutton by the age of the moon. 
While thus the agency of the season was made to react upon your stomach, ina 
manner doubtless highly conducive to the interests of science, your part became 
one of the most critical nicety. 


Scarcely were you afloat, and on the high seas, when your appetite was made 
Did the wind blow fresh and fair, you 


With a glance through the skyligh: at the blue heaven ; with a sly 


Let the breeze fail, however; let a calm come 


Happily, there is a reverse to the medal, and this it was to which now my at- 
The trip, as occasionally happened, was a rapid one ; 


Scarcely was 
What 


With one accord a géneral rush was made upon the hampers of 


Baskets were burst open on every side. Sandwiches and sausages, por- 


Old gentlemen set up in their beds and bawted for beef ; 
Individuals who but a short 


Those who scowled at each other til] now, hob-nobbed across the table ; 


Thank Heaven, said I, aloud, t hat I see all 
Had I suddenly awoke to 


In fact, it could convey 


Here were the meek, the tranquil, the humble-minded, the solitary, the sea- 
The lips that 


and even the small urchin in the green face and nankeen jacket, bolted 
The end of all 
Chickens were dismembered like felons, 
What if, even 
The idea was a malicious one, toe hor- 
At this mement the noise and turmoil upon deck apprised 


The night, as i have said, was dark and stormy. It rained, too—as it knows 
There was that steady persistance, tnat perseve- 


The wind swept in 


Scarcely was a rope thrown ashore, when 


while sounds of welcome and recognition resound- 


“Is the mistress with you!” “Is that 
‘‘How are you, ma’am!” ‘And yourself, Tim?” 
“A great passage, entirely, ma‘am."’ “ No- 
‘* Take the trunks up to Mrs. Tunstall; and, 


‘How are you, Mister Maguire ?” 


* Great mercy !” said I, ‘‘ eating again.” 
‘* Morrison, your honor,” said a ragged ruffian, nudging me by the elbow. 
* Reilly, sir; isn’t it? It’s me, sir—the Club. I’m the man always drives 


your honor.” 


‘ Arrah, howld your prate,” said a deep voice, “the gentleman hasn't time 


to bless himself.”’ 


‘Tt's me, sir; Owen Daly, that has the black horse.” 
**More, by token, with a spavin,” whispered another, while a roar of laughter 


followed the joke. 


‘* A car, sir—take you up in five minutes.” 
‘ A chaise, your honor—do the thing dacently.” 
Now, whether my hesitatio1 at this moment was set down by the crowd of 


my solicitors to some doubt of my solvency or not, I cannot say ; but true it is, 
their tone of obsequious entreaty gradually changed into one of rather caustic 
criticism. 


‘Maybe it’s a gossoon you'd like to carry the little trunk.” 
“Let him alone; it’s only a carpet-bag ; he'll carry it himself.” 
‘“*Don’t you see the gentleman would rather walk ; and as the night is fine, 


‘tis pleasanter—and—cheaper.” 


‘Take you for a fipp’ny bit and a glass of sperits,” said a gruff voice in my 


By this time I had collected my luggage together, whose imposing appearance 


seemed once more to testify in my favor, particularly the case of my cocked hat, 
which to my ready-witted acquaintances, proclaimed me a military man. A 
general rusk was accordingly made upon my luggage ; and while one man arm- 
ed himself with a portmanteau, another laid hands on a tronk, a third a carpet 
bag, a fourth a gun-case, and so on, until 1 found myself keeping watch and 
ward over my epaulet-case aud my umbrella, the sole remnant of my effects. 
At the same moment a burst of laughter and a half-shout broke from the crowd, 
and a huge, powerful fellow jumped upon deck, and, seizing me by the arm, 
cried out— 


‘Come along now, Captain ———. It’s all right. This way—this way 


sir.” 


“ But why am I to go with you!” said I, vainly struggling to elude his 


«Why is it?” said he, with a chuckling laugh; “ reason enough—didn’t we 


toss up for ye, and didn’t I win ye.” ‘ 


“ Win me!” 

“Ay; just that same.” 

By this time I found myself beside a car, upon which all my luggage was al- 
“Get u now,” said he. 

“It’s a beautiful car and a dhry cushion,” added a voice near, to the manifest 


mirth of the bystanders. 
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Delighted to my tormentor, I sprang up opposite to him, while a cn 
mad and wild canna for a tribe of Iroquois, yelled behind us. eer he tan 
over the pavement, without lamp or lantern to guide our path, while ¢: > oe 
dashed its foam across our faces, and the rain beat in torrents upon our baci. , 

” — to, captain ?” inquired my companion, as he plied his whip witho: 
ceasing. — 

“ The castle ; you know where that is?” 

‘‘ Faix I ought,” was the reply. “Ain't I there at the levees. But how 
hey honor; the road isn’t good ; and there is a hole somewhere heres. 

7 hole! For Heaven's sake, take care. Do you know where it js’ 

“* Begorra, you're in it,” was the answer; and, as he s oke, the horse wer, 
down head foremost, the car after him ; away flew the ines on ia side be ‘le 
I myself was shot some half dozen yards on the other, a perfect avalane! ge 
trunks, boxes, and valises, rattling about my doomed head. A crashing « woh 
of kicks ; the noise of the flying splinters, and the imprecations of the carm.. 
were the last sounds I heard, as a heavy imperial full of books struck me on 
head, and laid me prostrate. “daa 

Through my half-consciousness, I could still feel the rain as it fell in sheets - 
the heavy plash of the sea sounded in my ears; but, somehow, a feelin. Vike 
sleepiness crept over me, and I became insensible. - 


‘ 
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CHAPTER III.—THE CASTLE. 

When I next came to my senses, I found myself lying upon a sofa ina large 
room of which I appeared the only occupant. A confused and misty reco!... 
tion of my accident, some scattered fragments of my voyage, and a rather ch, 
ing sensation in my head, were the only impressions of which I was wel! eo: 
scious. The last evening I spent at home was full in my memory, and [ co.’ 
not help thirking over my poor mother’s direful anticipations, in my vain ne amy 
vors to penetrate what I had felt had been a misfortune of some kind or silee. 
The mystery was, however, too deep for my faculties ; and so, in despair of un 
ravelling the past, I set myself to work to decipher the present. The room 7 ned 
already said, was large; and the ceiling richly stuccoed and ornamented. «: 
of a day whose architecture was of a grand and massive character. The furn; 
ture, now old and time-worn, had been once handsome, even eens “sae 
Rich curtains of heavy brocaded silk, with deep gold fr.nges, suumennsiovenry. 
ed and gilded chairs, in the taste of Louis XV. ; marble consoles stood betneee 
the windows, and a mirror of gigantic proportions occupied the chimney-breas: 
Years and neglect had not only done their worst, but it was evident that the 
hand of devastation had also been at work. The marbles were cracked: fow 
of the chairs were available for use ; the massive lustre, intended to shine wi! 
the resplendent glare of fifty wax lights, was now made a resting place for sha- 
kos, bear-skins, and foraging-caps ; an ominous-looking star in the louking-g ase 
bore witness to the bullet of a pistol: and the very cupids carved upon the 
frame, who once were wont to smile blandly at each other, were now distigured 
with cork mustaches, and one of them even carried a pair of spurs in his mouth 
Swords, sashes, and sabretashes, spurs and shot-belts, with guns, fishing-tackle. 
and tandem-whips, were hung here and there upon the walls, which themselves 
presented the strangest spectacle of all, there not being a portion of them unoc- 
cupied by caricature sketches, executed in every imaginable species of taste, 
style and coloring. Here was a field day in the park, in which it was easy to 
see the promiuent figures were portraits : there an enormous nose, surmounted 
by a grenadier-cap, was passing in review some trembling and terrified soldiers 
In another, a commander of the forces was seen galloping down the lines 
holding on by the pummel of the saddle. Over the sofa | occupied, a levee a 
the castle was displayed, in which, if the company were not villanously |ibel- 
led the viceroy had little reason to be proud of his guests. There were a's 
dinners at the Lodge; guards relieved by wine-puncheons dressed up like fe! 
officers; the whole accompanied by doggerel verses explanatory of the views 

The owner of this singular chamber had, however, not merely devoted 5. 
| walls for the purposes of an album, but he had also made them perform the par: 

of a memorandum-book. Here were the “ meets” of the Kildare and the D 
| ber for the month of March ; there, the turn of duty for the garrison of Du» 
| interspersed with such fragments as the following :—Mem.—To dine at Ma. 
Kean’s on Tuesday, 4th Not to pav Hennesy till he settles about the han 
cap To ask Courtenay for Fanny Berk’s fan; the same Fanny has pre 
legs of her own To tell Holmes to have nothing to do with Lanty M 
niece, in regard to a reason ! Five to two on Giles’ two-year old,jif Tom |ies 
N. B.—The mare is a roarer ! what fan they m 
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A heavenly day ! 
have !—may the devil fire Tom O’Flagherty, or | would not be here now 
These and a h undred other similar passages figured on every side, leaving me 

a state of considerable mystification, not as tothe character of my hist, o! 
which I could guess something, but as to the nature of his abode, which | 
not imagine to be a barrack-room. 

As I lay thus pondering, the door cautiously opened, and a figure appeared, wihica, 
as I had abundant leisure to examine, and as the individual is one qo oceasiona 
ly turns up in the course of my history, I may as well take the present onper'n: 
of presenting to my reader. The man who entered, scarcely four feet and a ha 
high, might oe about sixty years of age. His head, enormously disproportion: 
ed to the rest of his figure, presented a number of flat surfaces, as though ra- 
ture had originally destined it for a crystal. Upon one of these planes the eyes 
were set ; and although as far apart as possible, yet upou such terms of distance 
were they, that they never, even by an accident, looked in the same directio 
The nose was short and snubby; the nostrils wide and expanded, as if th 
feature had been pitched against the face in a moment of ill temper, and flattene 
by the force. As forthe mouth, it looked like the malicious gash of ablunt 
strument, jagged, ragged, and uneven. It had not even the common-place ac- 
vantage of being parallel to the horizon, but ran in an oblique direction fr 
right right to left, enclosed between a parenthesis of the crankiest wrinkles ths 
ever human cheek were creasedby. The head would have been bald 
fora scanty wig, technically called a ‘‘ jasy,"" which, shrunk by time, now mere- 
ly occupied the apex of the scalp, where it moved about with every action 
the forehead and eyebrows, and was thus made to administer to the expression 0 
a hundred emotions that other men’s wigs know nothing about. Truly, :t was 
the strangest peruke that ever covered ahuman cranium. I do not believe a 
other like it ever existed. It had nothing in common with other wigs. [: was 
like its owner, perfectly sui generis. It had not the easy flow and wavy cur 
the old beau. It had not the methodical precision and rectilinear propriety 0 
the elderly gentleman. It was not full, like a lawyer’s, nor horse slioed Lise 
bishop’s. No; it was a cross-grained, ill-tempered, ill-conditioned old scratc 
that looked like nothing under heaven save the husk of a hedge-hog. 

“The dress of this strange figure, was a suit uf very gorgeous light brow 
livery, with orange facing, a green plush waistcoat and shorts, frogged, fappe: 
and embroidered most lavishly with gold lace, silk stockings, with shoes, wos: 
enormous buckles covered nearly the entire foot, and rivalled, in their past 
brilliancy, the piercing brightness of the wearer’s eye. Having closed the doo: 
carefully behind him, he walked towards the chimney, with a certain alr 0! sv 
lema and imposing dignity, that very nearly overcame al! my efforts at serious- 
ness ; his outstretched ard expanded hands, his averted toes and waddling ga:, 
giving him a most distressing resemblance to the spread eagle of Prussia, °4 
that respectable bird been pleased to take a promenade in a showy livery. Ha- 
ving snuffed the candles, and helped himself to a pinch of snuff, from a gold 00s 
on the mantel-piece, he stuck his arms, nearly to the elbows, in the amps 
pockets of his coat, and, with his heada little elevated, and his under lip s: gat 
protruded, seemed to meditate upon the mutability of human affairs, and tne 
vanity of all worldly pursuits. 

I coughed a couple of times, to attract his attention, and having %°" 
ceeded in catching his eye, I begged, in my blandest imaginable voce © 
kn»w where I was. . 

“Where are ye; is it?” said he, repeating my question in a tone 0 &° 
most sharp and querulous intonation, to which not even his brogue cou.c °° 
one touch of softness. “ Where are ye? and where would you like toe © 
where would any one be that was disgracing himself or blackguarding ado%***" 
streets till he got his head cut and his clothes torn, but in Master Phils room 
devil other company it’s used to. Well, well! I: is more like a watch-hovs? 
nor a gentleman’s parlor, the same room. It’s little his father, tne ju¢2® ~ 
here he crossed himself piously—* it is little he thought the company 5's *¥ 
would be keeping ; bat it isno matter. I gave him warning, last Tuesday, 
with the blessin’ 0’ God——” 7 

The remainder of this speech was lost in a low, muttering grum>.e, we ve 
afterwards learned, was his usual manner of closing an oration; afe* i 
and indistinct phrases being only audible, such as—‘ Sarve you Toes | 
“Fifty years in the family,"—" Slaving like a negur,”"—** O, tue **" 
the haythens !” os 

Having waited what I deemed a reasonable time for his honest uaigos™ 
evaporate, I made another effort to ascertain who my host might be. 
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“ Won't you favor me,” said I, in a tone still more insinuating, © with ‘be 
name o a + Tittle as 

“Tt’s my name ye want! OQ, sorrow bit I am ashamed of tM" 
you think of me, Cornelius Delany is as good a warrant for fa my pepe 
one of the dirty spalpeens about the coort, that haven't a civiller wore)" ™ 
mouth than Cruss Corney! Bad luck to them for that sume. aa 


This honest admission as to the world’s opinion of Mister Delany s °° a 
was so far satisfactory as it enabled me to see with whom ! had to wor! io. 
although for a moment or two it was a severe straggie to preveat x conte . 
bursting into laughter, I fortunately obtained the mastery, anc once ™ 
turned to the ch 


“ And now, Mr. Delany, can you inform me how I came here? [ reme® 
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be something of an accident ou my landing ; but when, where, and how, 
1am totaly "eee. . 
"qn accident !” said he, torningynp his eyes, “ an accident, indeed ! 

_g what they always call it, when they ring off the rappers, or bate the 
eye came bere in a hackney-coach, with the police, as many a one came 
fore YOU: 
pot wnere am I?” said I, imploringly. 

«Jp Dublin Castle; and bad luck to it for a riotous, disorderly place.” 

«Well, well,” said I, half-angrily, “1 want to know whose room is this 2” 

. Captain O'Grady’s ;—what have you to say agin the room !—maybe you're 
aged 10 worse. Toere, now, that’s what you get for that. I'm laving the 
wp pext week, but that’s no rason si 
Mere ie went off, deminuendo, again, 

ceveral things an! persons unknown. 

"\r, Delany now dived for a few seconds into a small pantry at the end 

‘she room, from which he emerged with a tray between his hands, and two 
vpceuters under his arms. — ‘ 

. Draw the little table this way,” he cried, ‘‘ more towards the fre ; for, av 
enorse, you're fresh and fastin’: there, now, take the sherry from under my arm 
“ye other's port: that was a ham, till Captain Mills cut it awav, as ye see— 

e's a veal pie, and here’s a cold grouse—and maybe you've eat worse be- 
‘ve pow—and will again, plaze God.” ; 

“J assured him of the trath of his observation in a most conciliating tone. 

«Qh, the devil fear ye,” was the reply, while he murmured, somewhat lower 
_« the half of yees isn’t used to meat twice in the week.” 

«Capital fare, this, Mr. Delany,” saidI; as, half-famished with long fasting, 
t helped myself a second and third time. 

“You're eating as if you liked it,” said he, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

«Upon my word,” said I, after throwing down a bumper of sherry, ‘‘ that’s a 
very pleasant glass of wine; and, on the whole, I should say there are worse 

aces than this in the world.” 

4 look of unutterable cuntempt—whether at me for my discovery, or at the 
ypinion itself, I can t say—was the sole reply of my friend ; who, at the same 
qoment, presuming I had sufficient opportunities for the judgment I pronounced, 
replaced the decanters upon the tray, and disappeared with the entire in the 
most grave and solemn manner. 

Repressing & very great inclination to laughter, [ sat still; aud a silence of 
few moments ensued, when Mr. Delany walked towards the window, an‘ 
irawing aside the curtains, looked out. All was in darkness, save on the oppo- 
te side of the court-yard, where a blaze of light fell upon the pavement from 
over the half-shutters of an apparently spacious apartment. ‘Ay, ay, there 
you go; hip, hip, hurrah ! you waste more liquor every night than would float 
lighter; that’s all you're good for, bad luck to your grace, making fun of 
he people, laughing and singing as if the potatoes wasn’t two shillings a 
sone. 

« What's going on there 2” said I, 

“The ould work, nather more nor less. The lord liftinnant, and the bishops, 
und the jidges, and all the privy-councillors roaring drunk. Listen to them. 
May Iuever if it isn’t the dean’s voice I hear—the ould beast ; he is singing 
‘The Night before Larry was stretched.’” 

“That's a good fellow, Corny—Mr. Delany, I mean—do open the window 
fora little, asd let's hear them ?”’ 

“I's a blessed night you'd have the window open to listen to a set of drunk- 
en devils: but here’s Master Phil; I know his step well. It’s long before his 
isther that’s gone would come tearing up the stairs that way, as if the bailiffs 
was after him; rack and ruin, sorrow else, av I never got a place—the hay- 
thins, the Turks.” ; 

Mr. Delany, who, probably from motives of delicacy, wished to spare his 
master the pain of an interview, made his exit by one door as he came in at 
ibe other. I had barely time to see that the person before me was in every 
respect the very opposite of his follower, when he called out, in a rich, mellow 
volce— 

“All right again, I hope, Mr. Hinton; it’s the first moment I could get 
away; we had a dinner at the privy-council, and some of them are rather late 
sitters; you're not hurt, I trust?” 

“A lutle bruised or so, nothing more ; but, pray, how did I fall into such kind 
hauds :"’ 

“Oi! the watchman, it seems, could read, and, as your trunks were addressed 
t0 the castle, they concluded you ought to gothere also. You have despatches, 
haven't you 

“Yes,” said I, producing the packet ; ‘‘ when must they be delivered?” 

“Oh, at once. Do you think you could make a little change in your dress, 
aud manage to come over? His grace always likes it better; there's no stiff- 
uess, no formality whatever: most of the dinner-party have gone home ; there 
are ouly a few of the government people, the duke’s friends, remaining; and, 
resides, he's always kind and good-natured.” 

“I'll see what I can do,” replied I, as I rose from the sofa; ‘I put myself 
ito your hands altogether.” 

s Weil, come along,” said he ; ‘‘ you'll find every thing ready in this room. 
[hope that old villain has left hot water. Corny, Corny, I say; confound him, 
ue’s gone to bed, I suppose.” 

Havicg no particular desire for Mr. Delany’s attentions, I prevailed on 
us master not to disturb him, and proceeded to make my toilette as well as I 
was able. 

“Didn't that stupid scoundrel come near you at all!” cried O'Grady. 

“Oa, yes, we have had a long interview ; but, somehow, I fearI did not suc- 
ceed in getting his good graces.” 

“The worst-tempered old villain in Europe.” 

“Somewhat of a character, I take it.” 

“Acrab tree planted in a lime-kiln, cranky and cross-grained ; but he is a 
egacy, a.most the only one my father left me. I 





with afew flying imprecations upon 


I’ve done my best to part wit! 
iin every day for the last twelve years, but he sticks to me like a poor relation ; 
giving me warning every night of his life, and every morning kicking up such a 
tow in the huuse, that every one is persuaded I am beating him to a jelly before 


“Oh, the haythins, the Turks,” said J, slyly. 


“we 7 ’ je +} H , nwo 1 ° 
Confound it,” cried he, ‘ the old devil has been opening upon you already ; 


and yet, with all that, I don’t know how I should get on without Corny; his 
ait 1 . ° . L: . ’ le 

ses; bis jeers, his everlasting ill-temper, his crankiness, that never sleeps, 
seems to agree with me; the fact is, one enjoys the world from its contrasts. 


The olive is a poor thing in itself, but it certainly improves the smack of your | 


vurgurdy. In this way, Corny Delany coes me good service. Come, by Jove, 
youhave not been long dressing. This way: now follow me.’ So saying, 
Captain O'Grady led the way down the stairs to the piazza, following which to 
the Opposite side uf the quadrangle, we arrived at a brilliantly-lighted hall, where 
several servants im full-dress liveries were in waiting. Passing hastily through 
‘his, we mounted a handsome staircase, and, traversing several ante chambers, 
at length arrived at one whose contiguity to the dinner-room I could guess at 
rom the loud sound of many voices. ‘“ Wait one moment here,” said my com- 
pation, ‘until I speak to his graee.”” He disappeared as he spoke, but before 
éminute had elapsed, he was again beside me. 
right," saidhe. The next moment I found myself in the dianer-room. 
The scene before me was altogether different from what I had expected, that 
‘or moment or twol could scarce do aught else than stand still to survey It. 
Ata table which had been laid for about forty persons, scarcely more than a do- 
ze Were now present. Collected together at one end of the board, the whole 
Party were roaring with laughier at some story of a strange, melancholy look- 
‘ng man, whose whining voice added indescribable ridicule to the drollery of his 
uarative. Grey-headed general officers, grave looking divines, lynx-eyed law- 
vers, had all given way under the irresistible impulse, and the very table shook 
with laughter, . 
_ “Mr. Hinton, your excellency,” said O'Grady, for the third time ; while the 
duke wiped his eyes with his napkin, and, pushing his chair a litthe back from 
‘He table, motioned me to approach. 
‘Ah, Hinton, glad to see you ; how 
udeed ; and Lady Charlotte - well, I hope? 
accident—something slight, I trust. So these are the despatches.” Here he 
vroke the seal ef the envelope, and ran his eye over the contents. * There, 
‘at's your concern.” So saying, he pitched a letter across the table to a shrewd 
‘Soking personage in a horse-shoe wig. ‘‘ They won't do it, dean, and we must 
wait. Ah!—so they don’t like my new commissioners ; but Hinton, my boy; 
sit down, O'Grady, have you room there ? a glass of wine with you.” 
“Nothing the worse of your mishap, sir?” said the melancholy looking man, 
WO sat Opposite to me. 
: replied by briefly relating my accident. 
_ "Strange enough,” said he, in a compassionate tone, “ your head should 
“Sve suffered : your countrymen generally fall upon their legs in Ireland.” This 
"as said with a sly look at the viceroy, who, deep in his despatches, paid no at- 
‘ention to the allusion. ; 
; ‘A very singular thing, I must confess,”” said the duke, laying down the pa- 
I th This is the fourth time the bearer of despatches has met with an oe 
heen run foal of a rock in the channel, they are sure to have adelay cn 
“ Itis so natural, my lord,” said the gloomy man, “that the carriers should 
“top at the Pigeon-house.” 
the! 0 be quiet, Curran,” cried the duke, “and pass round the decaater; 
Jl not take the duty’ off claret, it seems.” 
And Day, my lord, won’t pat the claret on 


is your father ; a very old friend of mine, 
O'Grady tells me you've had an 


duty ; he has kept the wine at 


«Come this way; it’s all; 





oe 


oe for the last half hour. Upon my soul, your grace ought to knight 

“* Not even his excellency’s habits,”’ said a sharp, clever-looki ss 
excuse his converting Day cite knight.” ~ ey one rae 

_ Amid a shower of smart, caustic, and witt 
repartee, the wine circulated freely from h 
= fresh impulse tu the sallies of fun and merriment around him. Anec- 
. tes of the army, the bench, and the bar, poured in unceasingly, accompanied 

¥ Tanning commentaries of the hearers, who never let slip an Opportunity for 

a Jest or a rejoinder. To me the most singular feature of all this was, that no 
one seemed too old, or two dignified, too high in staticn, or too venerable from 
—, to join in this headlong current of conviviality ; austere churchmen, eru- 
high pa band profound seep privy-councillors, military officers of 
het standing, were here all mixed up together into one strange med 
ey, apparently bent on throwing an air of ridicule over the graver business of 
life, and laughed alike at themselves and the world. Nothing was too grave 
for a jest, nothing too solemn fora sarcasm. All the soldier's experience of 
men and manners, all the lawyer’s acuteness of perception and readiness of wit, 
all the politician’s practised tact and habitual subtlety, were brought to bear 
upon the common topics of the day with such promptitude and such power, 
that one knew not whether to be more struck by the mass of information they 
possessed, or by that strange fatality which cou!d make men, so great and so 
gifted, satisfied to jest where they might be called on to judge. 

‘Plays and politics, wine and women, debts and duels, were discussed not only 
with an absence of all restraint, but with a deep knowledge of the world, and a 
profound insight into the heart, which often imparted to the careless and random 
speech the sharpness of the most cutting sarcasm. Personalities, too, were rife : 
no one spared his neighbor, for he did not expect mercy for himself; and the 
luckless wight who tripped in his narrative, or stumbled in his story, was as- 
sailed on every side, until some happy expedient of his own, or some new victim 
being discovered, the attack would take another direction, and leave him once 
more at liberty. I feel how sadly inadequate I am to render even the faintest 
testimony tothe talents of those, any one of whom, in afterlife, would have 
been considered to have made the fortune cf a dinner-party, and who now were 
met together, not in the careless ease and lounging indifferer ce of relaxation, 
but in the open arena, where wit met wit, and where eveu the most brilliant 
talker, the happiest relator, the quickest in sarcasm, and the readiest in reply, 
felt he had need of all his weapons to defend and protect him. This was no 
war of partisans, but a melée tournament, where each man rode down his neigh- 
bor, with no other reason for attack than the rent in his armor. Even the vice- 
roy himself, who, as judge of the lists, might be supposed to enjoy an immunity, 
was not safe here, and many an arrow, apparently shot at an adversary, was sent 
quivering into his corslet. 

As I watched with all the intense excitement of one to whom such a display 
was perfectly new, I could not help feeling how fortunate it was that the grave 
avocations and the venerable pursuits of the greater number of the party should 
prevent this firework of wit from bursting into the blaze of open animosity. I 
hinted as much to my neighbor, (Grady, who at once broke into a fit of laugh 
ter at my ignorance ; endI now learned, to my amazement, that the Common 
Pleas had winged the Exchequer, that the attorney-general had pinked the Rolls, 
and, stranger than all, that the provost of the university himself, had planted 
his man in the Pheenix. 

‘Tt is just as well for us,’ continued he in a whisper, “that the churchmen 
can’t goout; for the dean, yonder, can snuff a candle at twenty paces, and is 
rather a hot-tempered fellow to boot. But come, now; his grace is about to 
rise. We have a field-day to-morrow in the park, and break up somewhat ear- 
lier in consequence.” 

As it was now near two o'clock, I could see nothing to cavil at as to the earli- 
ness of the hour; although I freely confess, tired and exhausted as I felt, I 
could not contemplate the moment of separation, without a sad foreboding that 
I ne'er should look upon the like again. The party rose at this moment, and 
the duke, shaking hands cordially with each person as he passed down, wished 
us alla goodnight. I followed with O'Grady, and some others of the house- 
hold, but when I reached the antechamber, my new friend volunteered his ser- 
vices to see me to my quarters. 

On traversing the lower castle-yard, we mounted an old-fashioned and rickety 
stair, which coaducted to a gloomy, ill-lighted corridor. 1 was too much fa- 
tigued, however, to be critical at the moment ; and so, having thanked O'Grady 
forall his kindness, | threw off my clothes hastily, and before my head was well 
upon the pillow, was sound asleep. 


sayings, droll stories, retort, and 
to hand, the presence of the duke 








CHAPTER IV.—THE BREAKFAST. 

# There are few persons so unreflective as not to give way to a little self-exa- 
miuation, on waking, for the first time, in a strange place. The very objects 
about, are so many appeals to your ingenuity, or to your memory, that you can- 
not fail asking yourself how you became acquainted with them: the present is 
thus made the herald of the past, and it is difficult, when unravelling the tan- 
gled web of doubt that assails you, not to think over the path by which you 
have been travelling. 

As for me, scarcely were my eyes opened to the light, I had barely thrown 
| one glance around my cold and comfortless chamber, when thoughts of home 
|came rushing to my mind. The warm earnestness of my father, the timid 
dreads of my poor motker, rose up before me, as I felt myself, for the first time, 
alone in the world. The elevating sense of heroism, that more or less blends 
with every young man's dreams of life, gilds our first journey from our father’s 
roof. There is a feeling of freedom in being the arbiter of one’s actions, to go 
| where you will, and when you will. Till that moment the world has beea a 
' comparative blank: the trammels of school, or the tics of tutorship, have 
| bound and restrained you. You have been living, as it were, within the rules 





| af court; certain petty privileges permitted: certain sinall liberties allowed ; 


but now you come forth disenchanted, disenthralled, emancipated, free to come, 
as to go; a man in all the plenitude of his volition, and, better still, a man 
without the heavy depressing weight of responsibility that makes manhood less 
|a blessing thana burthen. The first burst of life is indeed a glorious thing ; 
youth, health, hope, and confidence, have each a force and vigor they lose in 
after years. Life isthen a splendid river, and we are swimming with the stream; 
no adverse waves to weary, no billows to buffet us, we hold on our course re- 
joicing. 
| The sun was peering between the curtains of my window, and playing in 
fitful flashes on the old oak floor, as I lay thus ruminating and dreaming over 
the future. How many a resolve did I then make for my guidance ; how many 
an intention did I form ; how many a groundwork of principle did I lay down, 
| with all the confidence of youth! I fashioxed to myself a world after my own 
| 


notions ; in which I conjured up certain imaginary difficulties, al! of which were 
| surmounted by my admirable tact and consummate cleverness. I remember 
| how, at both Eton and Sandhurst, the Irish boy was generally made the subject 
' of some jest or quiz, at one time for his accent, at another for his blunders. As 
‘a Guardsman, short as had been my experience of the service, I could plainly 
see, that a certain indefinable tone of superiority was ever asserted towards our 
friends across the sea. A wide-sweeping prejudice, whose limits were neither 
founded in reason, justice, or common sense, had thrown a certain air of under- 
valuing import over every one and every thing from that country. Not ozly 
were its faults and its follies heavily visited, but those accidental and trifling 
blemishes—those slight and scarce perceptible deviations from the arbitrary 
standard of fashion—were deemed the strong characteristics of the nation, and 
condemned accordingly ; while the slightest use of any exaggeration in speech 
—the commonest employment ofa figure or a metaphor—the casual introduc- 
tion of an anecdote or a repartee, were all heavily censured and pronounced 
‘so very Irish!” Let some fortune-hunter carry off an heiress, let a lady trip 
over her train at the drawing-room, let a minister blunder in his mission, let a 
powder magazine explode and blow up one-half of the surrounding population, 
there was but one expression to qualify all, ‘*how Irish ! how very Irish!” 
The adjective had become one of depreciation, and an Irish lord, an Irish mem- 
ber, an Irish estate, and an Irish diamond, were held pretty much in the same 
estimation. 

Reared in the very hotbed, the forcing-house of such exaggerated prejudice, 
while imbibing a very sufficient contempt for every thing in that country, I ob- 
tained proportionably absurd notions of all that was English. Our principles 
may come from our fathers: our prejudices certainly descend from the female 
branch. Now, my mother, notwithstanding the example of the Prince Regent 
himself, whose chusen associates were Irish, was most thoroughly exclusive on 
this point ; she would admit that a native of that country could be invited to an 
evening party under extreme and urgent circumstances ; that some brilliant ora- 
tor, whose eloquence was at once the dread and the delight of the House; that 
some gifted poet, whose verses came home to the heart alike of prince and pea- 
sant ; that the painter, whose canvass might stand unblushingly amid the great- 
est triumphs of art, could be asked to lionize for those cold and callous votaries 
of fashion, across the lake of whose stagnant nature no breath of feeling stirred, 
esteeming it the while, that in her card of invitation he was reaping the proudest 
proof of his success ; but that suck could be made acquaintances or companions 
—could be regarded in the light of equals or intimates—the thing never entered 
into her imagination, and she would as soon have made a confidant of the King 
of Kongo asa gentleman from Connaught. ee ing 

Less for the purpose of dwelling upon my lady-mother’s “ Hibernian hor- 
rors,” than of showing the school in which I was trained, I have made this some- 
what lengthened exposé. It may, however, convey to my readers some faint 
impression of the feelings which animated me at the outset of my career in Ire- 


land. 
I have already mentioned the delight I experienced with the society at the 
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viceroy’s table; so much brilliancy, so much wit, so much of conversational 
power, until that moment I had no conception ef ; now, however, while reflect- 
ing on it, I was actually astonished to find how far the whole scene contributed 
to the sapport of my ancient prejudices. I well knew that a party of the high- 
est functionaries, bishops, and law officers of the crown would not have con- 
ducted themselves in the same manner in Exgland. I stopped not to inquire 
whether it was more the wit or the will that was wanting ; 1 did not dwell upon 
the fact, that the meeting was a purely convivial one, to which I was admitted 
by the kindness and condescension of the duke ; but soeasily will a warped and 
bigoted impression find food for its indulgence, I only saw in the meeting an 
additional evidence of my early convictions. How far my theorizing on this 
point would have led me—whether eventually I should have come to the con- 
clusion, that the Irish nation were lying in the darkest blindness of barbarism ; 
while, by a special intervention of Providence, I was about to be erected intoa 
species of double revolving light—it is difficult to say, when a tap at the door 
suddenly aroused me from my musings. 

‘Are ye awake, yet!’ said a harsh, husky voice, like a bear in bronchitis, 
which I had no difficulty in prorouncing to be Corny’s. 

** Yes, come in,” cried I; “ what hour ig it?” 

‘Somewhere after ten,” replied he, sulkily: ‘you're the first I ever 
heerd ask the clock, in the eight years [ have lived here: are ye ready for your 
morning ?”’ 

‘*My what!” said I, with some surprise. 

‘‘ Didn’t I say it plainenough? Is it the brogue that bothers you!” 

As he said this, with a most sarcastic gine poured from a large jug he 
held in one hand, a brimming goblet full of some white compound, and handed 
it over tome. Preferring at once to explore, rather than to question the in- 
tractable Corny, I put it to my lips, and found it to be capital milk-punch, con- 
cocted with great skill, ard seasoned with what O’Grady afterwards called “a 
nation of nutmeg.” 

_ “Oh! devil fear you that ye’ll like it. Sorrow one of you ever left as much 
in the jug as ’ad make a fuot-bath for a flea.” 

‘‘ They don’t treat you over well, then, Corny,” said I, purposely opening 
the sorest wound of his nature. 

‘*Trate me well! faix, them that ‘ud come here for good tratement, would 
go to the devil for divarsion. There’s master Phil himself, that [ used to bate 
when he was a child, many’s the time, when his father, rest his sow], was up at 
the coorts,—ay, strapped him till he hadn't a sput that wasn’t sore an him. 
And look at him now! oh, wirra! you'd think I never took a ha’porth of pains 
with him. Ugh!—the haythens—the Turks '” 

‘* This is all very bad, Corny ; hand me those boots.” 

‘* And thim’s boots!” said he, with a contemptuous expression on his face 
that would have struck horror to the heart of Hoby. “ Well, well.” Here 
he looked up as though the profligacy and degeneracy of the age were trans- 
gressing all bounds. ‘* When you're ready, come over to the master’s, for he's 
waiting breakfast for you. A beautiful hour for breakfastit is! Many's the 
day his father sintenced a whole dock-full hefore the same time!” 

With the comforting reflection that the world went better in his youth, 
Corny drained the few remaining drops of the jug, and, muttering the while 
something that did not sound exactly like a blessing, waddied out of the room 
with a gait of the most imposing gravity. 

I had very littie difficulty in finding my friend’s quarters ; for, as his door 
lay open, and as he himself was carolling away, at the very top of his lungs, 
some popular melody of the day, I speedily found myself beyond the thres- 
hold. 

“Ah! Hinton, my hearty, how goes it? 
worse, I hope, for either the car or the claret? 
is: you’ve nothing like it in Eng'and.”’ 

I could scarcely help a smile at the remark, as he proceeded. 

** But come, my boy, sit down; help yourself toa cutlet, and make yourself 
quite at home in Mount O’Grady.” 

‘* Mount O’Grady !” repeated I; ‘‘ Ha! in allusion, I suppose, to these con- 
founded two flights one has to climb up to you.” 

“‘ Nothing of the kind; the name has a very different origin. Tea or cof- 
fee’ there's the Congou. Now, my boy, the fact is, we O’Gradys were once 
upon a time very great folk in our way—lived in an uncouth old barrack, with 
battlements and a keep, upon the Shannon, where we ravaged the country for 
miles reund, and did as much mischief, and committed as mach pillage upen 
the peaceable inhabitants, as any respectable old family in the province. Time, 
however, wagged on; luck changed; your countrymen came pouring in upon 
us with new-fangled notions of reading, writing, and road-making ; police and 
petty sessions ; and a thousand other vexatious contrivances followed, to worry 
and puzzle the heads of simple country gentlemen ; so that, at last, instead of 
taking to the hill-side for our mutton, we were reduced to keep a market-cart, 
and employ a thieving rogue in Dublin to supply us wi'h poor claret, instead 
of making a trip over to Galway, where a smuggling craft brought us our lush, 
with a bouquet fresh from Bourdeayx. But the worst wasn’t come ; for, you 
seé, a litigious spirit grew up in the country, and akind of vindictive habit of 
pursuing you for your debts. Now, we always contrived, somehow or other, 
to have rather a confused way of managing our exchequer. No tenant onthe 
property ever precisely knew what he owed ; and, as we possessed no record 
of what we paid, our income was rather obtained after the manner of levying a 
tribute, than receiving a legal debt. Meanwhile, we pushed owr credit like a 
new colony : whenever a loan was to be obtained, it was little we cared for 
ten, twelve, or even fifteen per cent.; and, as we kept a jolly house, a good 
cook, good claret, and had the best pack of beagles in the country, he’d have 
been a hardy creditor who’d heve ventured to push us to extremities. Even 
sheep, however, they say, get courage when they flock together; and so this 
contemptible herd of tailors, tithe proctors, butchers, barristers, and boot- 
makers, took heart of grace. and laid siege to us allin form. My grandfather, 
Phil—for I was called after him, who always spent his money like a gentleman 
—had no notion of figuring in the Four Courts: but he sent Tom Darcy, his 
cousin, up to townto call out as many of the plaintiffs as would fight, and to 
threaten the remainder that, if they did not withdraw their suits, they’d have 
more need of the surgeon than of the attorney-general ; for they shouldn’t have 
a whole bone in their body by Michaelmas-day. Another cutlet, Hinton: but 
I’m tiring you with all these family matters.” 

“Not at all; goon, I beg of you. I want to hear how your grandfather got 
out of his difficulties.” 

‘Faith, I wish you could; it would be equally pleasant news to myself ; 
but, unfortunately, his beautiful plan only made bad worse; for they began 
fresh actions. Some, for provocation to fight a duel; others for threats of 
assault and battery; and the short of it was,as my grandfather wouldn't en- 
ter a defence, they obtained their verdicts, and got judgments, with all the 
costs.” 

“The devil they did! That must have pushed him hard.” 

‘So it did; indeed, it got the better of his temper, and he that was one of 
the heartiest, pleasantest fellows in the province, became, in a manner, morose 
and sileat; and, instead of surrendering possessien, peaceably and quietly, he 
went down to the gate, and took a sitting shot at the sub-sheriff, who was there 
in @ tax-cart.” 

“Bless my soul! Did he kill him?” 

‘‘No; he only rouffied his feathers, and broke his thigh; but it was bad 
enough, for he had to go over to France, till it blew over. Well, it was either 
vexation or the climate, or, may be, the weak wines, or, perhaps, all three, 
undermined his constitution, but he died at eighty-four,—the ouly one of the 
family ever cut off early, except such as were shot, or the like.” 

“Well, but your father-———” 

“Tam coming tohim. My grandfather sent for him from sctool, when he 
was dying, and he made him swear he would be a lawyer. ‘ Morris will be @ 
thorn in their flesh, yet,’ said he ; ‘and look to it, my boy,’ he cried, ‘I leave 
you a Chancery suit that has nearly broke eight families and the hearts of two 
chancellors ;—see that you keep it going—sell every stick on the estate—put 
all the beggars in the barony on the property,—beg, borrow, and steal them,— 
plough up all the grazing-land; and I’il tell you a better trick than all——.’ 
Here a fit of coughing interrupted the pious old gentleman, and when it was 
over, so was he!” 

“ Dead !”’ said [. 

* As a door-nail'—Well, my father was dutiful; he kept the suit mov- 
ing till he got called tothe bar! Once there, he gave it all his spare mo- 
ments ; and when there was nothing doing in the Common Pleas or King’s 
Bench, he was sure to come down with a new bill or a declaration, before the 
master, or a wit of error or a new point of law for a jury, till at last, when no 
case was ready to come on, the sitting judge would call out —let ue hear O'Gra- 
dy,—in appeal, or in error, or whatever it was. But, to make my story short, 
my father became a first-rate lawyer, by the practice of his owp suit,—rose 
to a silk gown,—was made solicitor and attorney-general,—afterwards chiet 
justice——”’ 

“« And the suit ” 

“Oh! the suit survived him, and became my property ; but, somehow, | 
didn’t succeed in the management quite as well as my father; and I found that 
my estate cost me somewhere about fifteen hundred a year—not to mention more 
oaths than fifty years of purgatory could pay off. This wasa high premium to 
pay for figuring every term on the list of trials, so I raised a thesand pounds on 
my commission, gave it to Nick M’Namara, to take the property off my hands, 
and, as my father’s last injunction was—never rest till you sleep in Mouct 
O’Grady,—why, | just baptised my nt abode by that name, and here I live 
with the edSy conscience of a dutiful and affectionate child, that took the sbort- 
est and speediest way of fulfilling his father’s testament.” 


Your head piece nothing the 
By-the bye, capital claret that 














“ By Jove! a most singular narrative. I shouldn’t like to have parted with | floated from’ 


“place, however.” 
«Faith, I'don’t know ; Tnever was much there. 















ager b-tops ; patriotic 
Erin sitting at a plentiful board, opposite an elderly gentleman with a ducal co- 


It was a rackett Aamble- -| ronet, met t. . 
down old concern, with rattling windows; rooks and rats, pretty much like this iki bead ‘toned Peminandet na aan 


with people. The band played Patrick’s day; the mod shouted ; his 


and, what between my duns and Corny Delany, I very often think I’m back | bowed; and, down to Phil O'Grady himself, who winked at th tty gi 
Del There wasn't as good a room as this in the whole house, not to speak | he paseed, there did not seem an inosine man in tab whale pet se bg naa 


the ‘pictures. Isn’t that likeness of Darcy capital. 
Usquebangh.” , 

*« By the bye, that Corny is a strange character. 
you, J should have let him go with the property.” 


: You saw him last | we went, following the lines of threadi 
night. sat next Corran. Come, I’ve no Curagoa to offer you, but try this | legged, ragged pepelanion, Sbotiane aban Soin tS ee 


themselves hoarse with energetic desires for 
prosperity to Ireland. Yes, thought I, as I looked upon the worn, dilapidated 


I rather think, if I were | houses, the faded and bygone equipages, the tarnished finery of better days ; 


yes, my father was right : these people are very different from their neighbors ; 


“Tet him go! Egad, that’s not so easy as you think. Nothing but death | their very prosperity has an air quite peculiar to itself. Every thing attested a 


will ever us.” 
“T really cannot comprehend how you endure him ; he’d drive me mad.” 


“ Well, he often pushes me a little hard or so ; and, if it wasn’t tbat, by deep 
study ard minute attention, I have at length got some insight into the weak 


s of his natore, I frankly confess I couldn’t endure it much longer.” 
“ And pray, what may these amiable traits be 1” 
“ You will scarcely guess.” 
‘*Love of money, perhaps ?”’ 
“No.” 
‘+ Attachment to your family then?” 
“‘ Not, that either.” 


“ Fad it up” 
‘* Well, the truth is, Corny is a most pious Catholi¢. 


The church has un- 
bounded control overall his actions. Secondly, he is a devout believer in ghosts, 
particularly my grandfather’s, which, I must confess, I have personated two or 
three times myself, when his temper had nearly tortured me into a brain fever ; 


state of poverty, a lack of trade, a want of comfort and of cleanliness ; but still 
there was but one expression prevalent in the mass—that of unbounded good 
humor and gayety. With a philosophy quite his own, poor Paddy seemed to 
feel a reflected pleasure from the supposed happiness of those around him. The 
fine clothes, the gorgeous equipages, the prancing chargers, the flowing 
Pept in fact, that forms the appurtenances of wealth, constituting in 

is mind a kind of paradise on earth. He thought their possessors at least 
= to be happy, and, like a good-hearted fellow, he was glad of it for their 
sakes. 

There had been in the early part of the day an abortive effort at a procession. 
The lord mayor and the sheriffs, in their state liveries, had gone forth with a 
proud following of their fellow-citizens ; but a manceuvre, which hitherto had 
been supposed exclusively the province of the navy, was here employed with 
unbounded success; and the hackney coachmen, by “ cutting the line” in se- 
veral places, had completely disorganized the procession, which now presented 
the singular spectacle of an aldermanic functionary with emblazoned panels and 


so that, between purgatory and apparitions, fears here and hereafter, I keep him | bedizened horses, followed by a string of racketty jaunting cars, or a noddy with 


pretty busy. There’s a friend of mine, a priest, one Father Tom Loftus—” 


‘*]’ve heard that name before some where.” 


“Scarcely, I think; I’m not aware that he was ever in England: but he’s a 
glorious fellow ; I’ll make you known to him cne of these days: and, when you 
have seen a little more of Ireland, I am certain you'll like him. But I’m for- 


getting ; it must be late ; we havea field day, you know, in the Park.” 
“What amI to do fora mount? I’ve brought no horses with me.” 


“ Oh, I’ve arranged all that. See, there are the nags already : that dark ches- 
nut I destine for you ; and, comefalong, we have no time to lose ; there go the 
carriages, and here comes our worthy confrére and fellow aid-de-camp : do you 


know him?” 
** Who is it, pray ?” 


“Lord Dudley De Vere, the inost confounded puppy, and the emptiest ass 


——But here he is.” 
“De Vere, my friend, Mr. Hinton. One of ours.” 


His lordship raised his delicate-looking eyebrows as high as he was able, let- 
lads at the same moment from the corner of his eye; and, while 


ting fall his g 
he adjusted his stock at the glass, lisped out, 


““Ah—yes—very happy. In the Guards, I think. Know Douglass, don’t 


you?” 
“Yes, very slightly.” 
‘“* When did you come—to-day !” 
“No, last night.” — 


** Must have got a buffetting ; blew very fresh. You don’t happen to know 


the odds on the Oaks?” 


“Hecate, they say, is falling. I heard rather a good account of the mare.” 
“Indeed,” said he, while his cold, inanimate features brightened up with a 
momentary flush of excitement. ‘Take you five to two, or give you the odds, 


you don’t name the winner on the double event.” 


A look from O'Grady decided me at once on declining the proffered wager ; 


and his lordship once more returned to the mirror and his self-admiration. 


“T say, O’Grady, do come here for a minute. What the deuce can that 


be 1? 


Here an immoderate fit of laughter from his lordship brought us both to the 
window. The figure to which his attention was directed, was certainly not a 
little remarkable. Mounted upon an acimal of the smallest possible dimen- 
sions, sat, or rather stood, the figure of a tall, gaunt, raw-boned looking man, in 
a livery of the gaudiest blue and yellow, his hat garnished with silver lace, 
while long tags of the same material were festooned gracefuliy from his shoulder 
to his breast ; his feet nearly touched the ground, and gave him rather the appear- 
ance of one progressing with a pony between his legs, than of a figure on horse- 
back ; he carried under one arm a leather pocket, like a despatch-bag ; and, as 
he sauntered slowly about, with his eyes directed hither and thither, seemed 
like some one in search of some unknown locality. The roar of laughter which 
issued from our window drew his attention to that quarter, and he imme- 
diately touched his hat, while a look of pleased recognition played across his 


countenance. ‘ 
‘‘Holloa! Tim,” cried O’Grady, ‘* what’s in the wind now? 


Tim’s answer was inaudible , but inserting his hand into the leathern conve- 
niency already menticned, he drew forth a card of most portentous dimensions. 


By this time Corny’s voice could be heard joining the conversation. 


‘‘ Arrah, give it here, and don’t be making a baste of yourself. Isn't the 
very battle-axe guards laughing at you! I’m sure I wonder howa Christian 
would make a merry-andrew of himself by wearing such clothes ; you’re more 


like a play-actor nor a respectable servant.”’ 


With these words he snatched, rather than accepted, the proffered card ; and 
Tim, with another flourish of his hat, and a singularly droll grin, meant to con- 
vey his appreciation of cross Corny, plunged the spurs till his legs met under 
the belly of the little animal, and cantered out of the courtyard amid the laughter 
of the bystanders, in which even the sentinels on duty could not refrain from 


participating. 


‘What the devil can it be?” cried Lord Dudley ; “he evidently knows 


you O'Grady.” 


‘And you too, my lord; his master has helped you to a cool hundred or two 


more than once before now.” 


‘“Eh—what—y®u don’t say so! Not our worthy friend Paul—eh? Why, 


confound it, I never should have known Timothy in that dress.” 


“No!” said O’Grady, slyly ; ‘I acknowledge it is not exactly his costume, 


when he serves a latitat.” 


‘“‘Ah, ha,” cried the other, trying to laugh at the joke, which he felt too 
Old three-and-four- 


pence ; his infernal canter always sounds in my ears like the jargon of a bill 


deeply; “I thought I knew the little pony, though 


of costs.” £ 
‘‘ Here comes Corny,” said O'Grady. ‘‘ What have you got there *’ 


“ There ‘tis for you,” replied he, throwing, with an air of the most profound 
disdain, a large card upon the table; while, as he left the room, he muttered 
some very sagacious reflections about the horrors of low company—his father, 
the judge—the best in the land—riotous, disorderly life ; the whole concluded 
with an imprecation upon heathens and Turks, with which he managed to ac- 


compligh his exit. 


“Capital, by Jove!” said Lurd Dudley, as he surveyed the card with his 
glass. ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Paul Rooney presents—the devil they docs—presents 
their compliments, and requests the honor of Captain O’Grady’s company at 


dinner on Friday, the 8th, at half-past seven o’cluck.” 


‘How good! glorious, by Jove! Eh, O'Grady? you are a sure ticket there ; 


Tami de la maison?” 


O’Grady’s cheek became red at these words ; and a flashing expression 
in his eyes told how deeply he felt them. He turned sharply round, his 
lip quivering with passion ; then checking himself suddenly, he burst into 


an affected laugh. 
“You'll go too, won’t you 2” 


“I? No, faith ; they caught me once ; but then, the fact was, @ protest 
and an invitation were both served on me together. I couldn't accept one, 80 


i did the other.” 


“Well, I must confess,” said O’Grady, in a firm, resolute tone, “ there 
but I, for one 


scruple not to say, have received many kindnesses from them, and am deeply, 


may be many more fashionable people than our friends ; 


sincerely grateful ” 


“ Ag far as doing a bit of paper now and then, when one is hard up,” said 
Lord Dudley, ‘‘ why, perhaps, I’m somewhat of your mind ; but, if one must 


take the discount out in dinners, it’s an infernal bore.” 


“ ” said (? iciously, * I’ve seen your lordship tax your 
And yet,” said O’Grady, maliciously Sy andl think foe anietety 
I, myself, have met 


powers to play the agreeable at these same dinne 
betrays you in supposing you have only been there once. 
you at least four times.” 


‘Only shows how devilish hard up I must have been,”’ was the cool reply ; 


* but now, as the governor begins to behave better, I think I'll cut Paul.” 
“Tm certain you wil 


the portico yonder ; I suppose they’re coming.” 


At this moment the tramp of cavalry announced the arrival of the guards of 
bonor; the drums beat; the troops stood to arms, and we had barely time to 
mount eur horses, when the viceregal party took their places in the carriages, 


and we all set out for the Pheenix. 


‘‘ Confess, Hinton, it is worth while being a soldier to be in Ireland.” This 
was O’Grady’s observation, as we rode down Parliament street, beside the car- 
riage of the viceroy. It was the first occasion of a field-day singe the arrival 
of his excellency, and all Dublin was on the tiptoe of expectation at the pros- 
pect. Handkerchiefs were waved from the windows ; streamers and banners 


1,” said O'Grady, with an emphasis that could not be 
mistaken : “ but come, Hinton, we had better be moving; there’s some stir at 


its fourteen insides. Horsemen there were, too, in abundance. Were I to 
judge from the spectacle before me, I should say that the Irish were the most 
equestrian people of the globe ; and at what a pace they went! Caring little 
or nothing fer the foot-passengers, they only drew rein when their blown steeds 
were unable to go further, and then dash onwards like a charge, amid a shower 
of oaths, curses, and imprecations, half drowned in the laughter that burst on 
every side. Deputations there were also from various branches of trade, en- 
treating their graces to wear and to patronize the manufacture of the country, 
and to conform in many respects to its habits and customs : by all of which, in 
my then ignorance, J could only understand the vehement desire of the popula- 
tion that the viceregal court should go about in a state of nature, and limit their 
diet to potcen and potatoes. 

“* Fine sight this, Hinton! Isn’t it cheering!” said O'Grady, as his eye 
beamed with pleasure and delight ’ 

“Why, yes,” said I, hesitatingly ; “but don’t you think if they wore 
shoes ” : 

“ Shoes !” repeated he, contemptuously, “they'd aever suffer such restric- 
tions on their liberties. Look at them! they are the fellows to make soldiers 
of! The only fear of half-rations with them would be the risk of indigestion 

On we went, a strange and motley mass; the only grave faces being a few 
of those who sat in gilded coaches, with embroidered hammer-cloths ; while 
every half naked figure that flitted past, had a countenance of reckless jollity 
and fun. But the same discrepancy that pervaded the people and the proces- 
sion, was visible even in their dwellings; and the meanest hovels stood side by 
side with the public and private edifices of elegance and beauty. ' 

“ This, certainly,” thought IJ, “is a strange land.” A reflection I had reason 
torecur to more than once in my after experience of Ireland. 
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A RECEIPT FOR A NEW COMEDY, 1S41. 
Take a fvotman, and dress him in scarlet and gold, 
Never mind, tho’ the incident is rather old, 

Stage lacqueys, we know, always insolent are 

And as one might look shabby, then give them a pair. 

Next, a governess take—be sure dress her in white, 

Make her out, by report, a pure seraph of light ; 

A living advertisement, let her appear, 

And her name (from Minerva press), must be De Vere. 

From Fatherless Fanny, and Motherless Ann, 

Take some speeches, and mend them—that is, if you cau. 

To match her, anobleman's son there must be, 

Whose portrait, in Virtue’s last novel, you’ll see ; 

The perfection of manhood—with such a cravat ! 

Such a coat, and such trousers, and Oh! such a hat, 

Which to brush, with one arm, is his principal aim, 

Whilst of honor and conscience he loves to declaim, 

This pair must be married, in secret of course— 

For this scrupulous age will allow nothing worse. 

Having thus made a lordling, now try at a Lord, 

And let him come on of his own good accord, 

Unannounced, without flourish of trumpet and drum, 

Altho’ he, of course, must look big at the scum. 

Give a delicate hit (how worthy of Hook !) 

That Lords only read in their own banker’s book. 

If more you should want for a Lord rather stiff, 

You can take Lord Fitz Snob from “the Cot on the Cliff.” 

Having now got a Lord, bringa lady as grand— 

For the characters always should run hand-in-hand ; 

Two and two, as they walk in procession, looks well, 

And it makes it more easy the story to tell. 

A Lady of Fashion is always the same, 

Talks of borrowing cash without the least shame, 

Pawns her jewels in secret, cards and parties adores, 

Vow her husband’s a beast, and her tradesmen are borcs ; 

Her governess snubs, and out of doors walks, 

Tho’ in beauty and virtue she beats her by chalks. 

Next a Merchant we have, of “the true Playhouse Schoo},” 

Who acts like a miserand ta’ks like a fool; 

Takes walks in the parks, tho’ he tells us himself 

He rises by five, to look after the pelf— 

Ateight gets his breakfast—his dinner at two— 

His supper at nine !—the manisa do. 

Grosv‘nor Square of our merchant another tale knows, 

And our author must mean his head clerk, we suppose : 

Though he has his villa and dinner at six, 

So with whom in this world can the blunderer mix ? 

To keep up the system of coupling, now give | 

A ward tothe merchant, with whom she must live— 

In character nothing—tho’ inclined to be smart, 

Which she would be, if not for a very bad part. 

Next a couple (this comedy’s really a dance !) 

Of eccentrics, I think they are called, must advance. 

A barrister one, no: so welcome as free, 

Who seems more like a shopman than lawyer to me. 

The other a gent. about town, whom they say, 

May be seen at the Rainbow or Rhedes any day. 

This last has a name very hard for my verse, 

But his chief point of fun is the want of a purse, 

Yet, let justice be done, he from nature is drawn, 

Not from ‘“ Cots on the Cliff” or ‘* The Victim of Sarn.” 

What a pity it is, that we none of us dare 

To portray what we know, lest we show what we are. 

Had he put all his friends in this first five act play, 

He need not have cared ‘“* What the world would dare say.” 

Tho’ in Beau Tibbs we find, which is rather a riddle, 

Something very much like Captain Scrope Taradiddle. 

One character still I have left unpourtray’d, 

Quite new to the stage !—a smart Lady’s :nad, 

Whose chief scene is rather too apt to recal 

One finer a little—Juliet’s Nurse done in small. 

To keep altogether the comical lot 

There are sentiments old—but still serv’d hot and hot. 

Srobs are better than Lords, for this excellent reason, 

They are always more ready to rush into treason. 

Besides, they are richer, and that is a crime, 

Most extremely opposed to so virtuous a time. 

Sui prises by dozens, too, mark the invention, 

Tho’ claiming, like Greeks, a vast deal of attention. 

“It so happens,” as old Mr. Hill used to say, 

That whatever is wished for, occurs in this play. 

Parties happen to lodge in the critical place, 

Parties happen to run the very same race, 

Uncles, nephews, and nieces happen to find, 

At the very same time every thing to their miad. 

Things fall out by chance, as the Irishmen say, 

Because they're intended to heighten the play. 

With such sentiments, characters, and with such wit ; 

With invention and satire so nicely to fit, 

What matters a rush, what the world dare to say, 

It is of the old School, it’s “A Miracle Play !” 
London Age. 
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The O. P. Row, 


OR, 
HISTORY OF THE GRAND THEATRICAL WAR 


IN LONDON, AT COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 1809. 





BY CHARLES MACKEY, Esq. 





“And these things bred a great combustion in the town. 
Wagstaffe’s Apparition of Mother Haggis. 


The acrimonious warfare carried on for a length of time by the play-goers of 
London against the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre, is one of the = n 
singular instances on record of the small folly which will sometimes pervad o 
multitude of intelligent men. Carried on at first from mere obstinacy and f; x, 
by a great number, it increased at last to such a height, that the sober dy 0 
in the provinces held up their hands in astonishment, and wondered that the me 
ple of London should be such fools. As much firmness and perseverance fis. 
played in a better cause might have achieved important triumphs ; and we “f 
not but feel regret, in recording this matter, that so much good and wholesce, 
energy should ave been thrown away on so unworthy an object.—But iam 
begin with the beginning, and trace the O. P. mania from its source. ss 

On the night of the 20th of September, 1808, the old theatre of Covent 
den was totally destroyed by fire. Preparations were immediately made fo 
erection of a more splendid edifice, and the managers, Harris and the celeb 
John Philip Kemble, announced that the new theatre should be Without a rival 
in Europe. In less than three months the rubbish of the old building x 
cleared away, and the foundation-stone of the new one laid with all dee cere. 
mony by the Duke of Sussex. With so much celerity were the works shatiea 
on, that, in nine months more the edifice was completed, both without an 
within. The opening night was announced for the 18th of September 1909. 
within two days of a twelyemonth since the destruction of the building, 

But the undertaking had proved more expensive than the Committee antici. 
pated. - To render the pit entrance more commodious, it had been deemed ad- 
visable to remove a low public-house that stood in the way.—This turned out a 
matter of no little difficulty, for the proprietor was a man well skilled in driving 
a hard bargain. The more eager the Committee showed themselves to come 
to terms with him for his miserable pot-house, the more grasping he became . 
his demands for compensation. They were ultimately obliged to pay him ar 
exorditant sum. Added to this, the interior decorations were on the most costly 
scale ; and Mrs. Siddons, and other members of the Kemble family, together 
with the celebrated Italian singer, Madame Catalani, had been engaged at very 
high salaries. Asthe night of opening drew near, the Committee found that 
they had gone a little beyond their means; and they issued a notice, stating 
that, in eunsequence of the great expense they had been at ir building the thea- 
tre, and the large salaries they had agreed to pay, to secure the services of the 
most eminent actors, they were under the necessity of fixing the price of ad- 
mission at seven shillings to the boxes, and four shillings to the pit, instead o! 
six shillings and three and sixpence, as heretofore. . 

This announcement created the greatest dissatisfaction. The boxes might 
have borne the oppression, but the dignity of the pit was wounded. A war-ery 
was raised immediately. For some weeks previous to the opening a continual 
clatter was kept up in clubs and coffee-rooms against what was considered a 
most unconstitutional aggression on the rights of play-going men. The news- 
papers assiduously kept up the excitement, and represented, day afier day, 1 
the manageis the impolicy of the proposed advance. ‘The bitter politics of the 
time were disregarded, and Kemble and Covent Garden became as great sources 
of interest as Napoleon and France. Public attention was the more fixed upor 
the proceedings at Covent Garden, since it was the only patent theatre then i 
existence, Drury Lane theatre having also been destroyed by fire in the month 
of February previous. But great as was the indignation of the lovers of the 
drama at that time, no one could have anticipated the extraordinary length tc 
which opposition would be carried. 

First Night, Sept. 20th. —The performances announced were the tragedy 
‘* Macbeth,” and the afterpiece of ** The Quaker.” The house was excessive!) 
crowded (the pit especially) with persons who had gone for no other purpos 
than to make a disturbance. They soon discovered another grievance to addt 
the list. The whole of the lower, and three-fourths of the upper tier of bores 
were let out for the season ; so that those who had paid at the door for a seat 1 
the boxes, were obliged to mount to a level with the gallery. Here they were 
stowed intu the boxes, which, from their size and shape, received the contemp- 
tuous and not inappropriate designation of pigeon-holes. This was considerec 
in the light of a new aggression upon established rights; and long before the 
curtain drew up the managers might have heard in their green-room the indig- 
nant shouts of “Down with the pigeon-holes !""—* Old prices for ever!” Ami 
this din the curtain rose, and Mr. Kemble stood forward to deliver a poetical ad- 
dress in honor of the occasion. ‘The riot now began in earnest \ not a word 
the address was audible, from the stamping and groaning of the people in the 
pit. This continued, almost without intermission, through the five acts of | 
tragedy. Now and then the sublime acting of Mrs. Sidduns, as “the awlu 
woman ” hushed the noisy multitude into silence in spite of themselves: but: 
was only fora moment; the recollection of their fancied wrongs made then 
ashamed of their admiration, and they shouted and hooted again more vigorous!) 
than before. The comedy of Munden in the afterpiece met with no better re- 
ception ; not a word was listened to, and the curtain fell amid still increasing 
uproar and shouts of ‘Old prices!” Some magistrates, whu happened to | 
present, zealously came to the rescue, and appeared on the stage with copies 
the Riot Act. This ill-jadged proceeding made the matter worse. rhe me 
of the pit were exasperated by the indignity, and strained their lungs to expres: 
how deeply they felt it. Thus remained the war till long after midnight, whe 
the belligererts withdrew irom sheer e3 haustion. 

Second Night.—The crowd was not so great ; all those who had gone on th: 





Gar. 
r the 
Tate 


previous evening to listen to the performances, now stayed away, and the rol- 
ers had it nearly all to themselves. With the latter, ‘the play was nol the 
thing,” and Macheath amd Polly sang in ‘“* The Beggar's Opera” in van The 
actors and the public appeared to have changed sides—the audience act ed, a 

the actors listened. A new feature of this night's proceedings was the intro- 


duction of placards Several were displayed from the pit and boxes, Inscribt 

in large letters with the words, ‘Old prices.” With a view of striking terro! 
the constables, who had been plentifully introduced into the house, attacked the 
placard-bearers, and succeeded, after several severe battles, in dragging on & 
few of them tu the neighboring watch-house in Bow-street. Coulusion uo% 


became worse and worse confounded. The pitites screamed themse:ves oat 
while, to increase the uproar, some mischievous frequenters o! the upper * 

A " ‘ oe was enough 
gions squeaked through dozens of cat-calls, till the combined noise was enovs 


to blister every tympanum in the house. 
Third Night.—Tae appearance of several gentlemen in the moruing 4° ™ 
bar of the Bow-strect police office, to answer for their motous conduct. nad bet 
indignantly commented upon during the day. Al! augured ill forties 
The performances announced were ‘ Richard the Third” and “ I he Poor 
dier,”” but the popularity of the tragedy could not obtain it a hearing: ”* 
pitites seemed to be drawn into closer union by the attacks mace Up wing : 
and to act more in concert than on the previous nights ~The placares wer ®* 
more numerous; not only the pit, bu: the boxes and galleries exhibited sen 
Among the most conspicuous was one inscribed ‘John Bull against Joo *"" 
ble. Who'll win? Who'll win?” Another bore, “ King Creorge rye 7 
but no King Kemble.” A third was levelled against Madame Vatalcn), © 
large salary was supposed to be one of the causes of the increased = a 
was inscribed ‘ No foreigners to tax us—we're taxed enough already. 
last was a double-barrelled one, expressing both dramatic and polltica 
tent, and was received with loud cheers by the pitites. 


7 he regu.a! 
The tragedy and afterpiece were concluded full two hours before te pe iee 
time ; and the cries for Mr. Kemble became so loud, that the manager" "= 
proper to obey the summons. Amid all these scenes of uproar he - 4 
his equanimity, and was never once betrayed into any expression 0! P vais 
vr anger. With some difficulty he obtained a hearing. He entered into ogee 
of the affairs of the theatre, assuring the audience at the same time 0 - ‘ 
licitude of the proprietors to accommodate themselves to the public yongal “a 
was received with some applause, as it was thought at first to manifest : reed 
ness to come back to the old prices, and the pit eagerly waited for the saa fot 
tence, that was to confirm their hopes. That sentence was never oe ec 
Mr. Kemble, folding his arms majestically, added, in his deep a eM 
«‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I wait here to know what you want!” aaagroeage he an 
uproar was renewed, and became so tremendous an/ so eeaheniog oy 
nager, seeing the uselessness of further parley, made his bow aud ret! 


HIS 


discol- 


ance 


. . praines 
A gentleman then rose in the boxes and requested a hearing. ade the pre- 
without difficulty. He began by inveighing in severe terms es wanted 
rhat toc) —s 


tended ignorance of Mr. Kemble, in asking them so offensively wha! bes 
and concluded by exhorting the people never to cease their Oj axe a 
they brought down the prices to their old level. The speaker, wo ete 
understood to be Leigh, then requested a cheer for the aciors, 10 Sit" 
disrespect was intendedthem. The cheer was given immediately. og form 
A barrister of the neme of Smythe then rose to crave another tay et, 
Kemble. Tne manager stood forth again, calm, unmoved, and tye Leig 
dies and gentlemen,” said he, ‘I wait here to know your wishes. "'I- 


Vue- 


‘ : . %2 slar Jeace! 
who took upon himself, ‘for that night only,” ihe character of popeid ieee 
said, the only reply he could give was one in three words—"'t! Still sere" 
Hereat the shouts of applause again rose, till the building rang. 


lanatiors. 





| amid the storm, the manager endeavored to enter in‘o exp 
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- sye pit would hear nothing of the sort. They wantedentire and abso 
of oe ence. Less would not satisfy them; and as Mr. Kemble aay wished 
ty expla, they would not hear a word, He finally withdrew amid a noise to 
hich Babel must have been comparatively silent. 
7 Fourth Night.—The rioters were more obstinate than ever. 
ih increased by the addition of whistles, bugle: horns, 


; and watch *s rat 
«offing, snorting, and clattering frot all parts of the house. Scuiean 


were taxed to the uttermost, and the stamping on the floor raised such a dust as 
ender all objects but dimly visible. In placards, too, there was a greater 
veriety» Phe loose wits of the town had all day been straining their inge- 
.y to invent new ones. Among them were, ‘Come forth, O Kemble ! come 
»., and tremble !” ‘* Foolish John Kemble, we'll make you tremble !” and 
“Xo cats! no Catalani! English actors forever!” , 

“rose who wish to oppose a mob successfully, should never lose their temper. 
is a proof of weakness which masses of people at once perceive, and never 
| to take advantage of. Thus, when the managers unwisely resolved to fight 
ye mob with their Own weapons, it only increased the opposition it was intend- 
., allay. A dozen pugilists, commanded by a notorious boxer of the day 
ae? ntroduced into the pit, to use the argumenium ad hominem to the rioters. 
Continual scuffles ensued ; but the invincible resolution of the playgoers would 

. allow them to quail; it rather aroused them to renewed Opposition, and a 
‘ermination never to submit or yield. It also strengthened their cause by 
gyrding them further ground of complaint against the managers. soph 
"The performances announced on the bills were the opera of “ Love ina Vil- 
wand * Who Wins?” but the bills had it all to themselves, for neither ac- 
ys por public were nsuch burdened with them. The latter, indeed, afforded 
one sport. The title was too apt to the occasion to escape notice, anc shouts 
;« Who wins? who wins?” displaced for a time the accustomed cry of old 


The noises 


“afer the fall of the curtain, Mr. Leigh, with another gentleman, again spoke, 
somolaining bitterly of the introduction of the prize: fighters, and exhorting the 
spue never to give in. Mr. Kemble was again called forward ; but when he 
ame, the full ide of discord ran so strongly against him that, being totally un- 

e tostem it, he withdrew. Each man seemed to shout as if he had been a 
Sientor; and when his lungs were wearied, took to his feet and stamped, til! all 
.e black coats in his vicinity became grey with dust. At last the audience 
yore tired out, and the theatre was closed before eleven o'clock. 

Fifth Night.—The play was Coleman’s amusing comedy of “ John Bull.” 
Phere was no diminution of the uproar. Every note on the diapason of discord 
vas run through. ‘The prize-fighters, or hitifes as they were called, mustered 
» considerable numbers, and the battles between them and the pitites were 
serce and many. It was now, for the first time, that the letters O. P. came 
to general use as an abbreviation of the accustomed watchword of old pueces. 
several placards were thus inscribed ; and, as brevity is so desirable in shout- 
z, the mob adopted emendation. As usual, the manager was called for. After 
«me delay he came forward and was listened to with considerable patience 
Ye repeated, in respectful terms, the great Joss that would be occasioned tu the 
yoorietors by a return to the old prices, and offered to submit a statement of 
‘ser accounts to the eminent lawyers, Sir Vicary Gibbs and Sir Thomas Plu- 
ser; the eminent merchants, Sir Francis Baring and Mr. Angerstein ; and Mr. 
Waitmore, the Governor of the Bank of England. By their decision as to the 
sossibility of carrying on the theatre at the old prices, he would consent to be 
governed, and he hoped the public would do the same. This reasonable propo- 
«yon was scouted immediately. Not even the high and reputable names he 
ad mentioned were thought to afford any guarantee fur impartiality. The pit- 
es were too wrong-headed to abate one iota of their pretensions ; and they had 
veen too much insulted’by the prizefighters in the manager’s pay, to ghow any 
nsideration for him, or agree to any terms he might propose. They wanted 

| acquiescence, and nething Jess. Thus the conference broke off, and the 
anager retired amid a storm of hisses. 

An Irish gentleman, named O'Reilly, then stood up in one of the boxes. 
With true Insh gallantry, he came to the rescue of an ill-used lady. He said 
xe was disgusted at the attacks made upon Madame Catalini, the finest singer in 
‘ne world, and a lady inestimable in private life. It was unjust, unmanly, and 
English to make the innocent suffer for the guilty; and he hoped this 
‘ot would be no longer allowed to stain a fair cause. As to the quarrel 
with the manager, he recommended them to persevere. They were not 
sly wronged by his increased prices, but insulted by his boxers, and he hoped, 
‘nat before they had done with him, they would teach him a lesson he would not 
soon forget. The gallant Hibernian soon became a favorite, and sat down amid 

id cheers. 

Sicth Night.—No signs of a cessation of hostilities on the one side, or of a re- 
wm tothe old prices onthe other. The playgoers seemed to grow more united as 
ihe managers grew more obstinate. The actors had by far ihe best time of it ; 
or they were spared wearly all the fabor of their parts, and merely strutted on the 
stage to see how matters went on, and then strutted off again. Nothwithstand- 
g the remonstrance of Mr. O'Reilly on the previous night, numerous placards 
iefecting upon Madame Catalani were exhibited. One was inscribed with the 
‘ulowing doggrel :-— 

‘‘ Seventeen thousand a-year goes pat, 
To Kemble, his sister, and Madame Cat.”’ 
On enother was displayed, in large !etters, “‘ No compromise, oid prices, and 
et.ve talent!” Some of these were stuck against the front of the boxes, and 
others were heisted from the pit on long peles. The following specimens will 
sofice to show the spirit of them ; wit they had none, or humor either, although 
wen they were successively exhibited, they elicited roars of laughter : 


“ John Kemble alone is the cause of this riot; 
When he lowers his prices, John Bull will be quiet.” 


“John Kemble be damn’d, 
We will not be cramm’d.” 


“‘ Squire Kemble 
Begins to treinble.” 


The curtain feli as early as nine o’clock, when there being loud calls for Mr. 
Kemble, he stood forward. He announced that Madame Catalani, against 
whom so unjustifiable a prejudice had been excited, had thrown up her engage- 
ment rather than stand in the way of any accommodation of existing differences. 
This announcement was received with great applause. Mr. Kemble then went 
on to vindicate himself and co-proprietors from the charge of despising public 
opinion. No assertion, he assured them, could be more unjust. They were 
sincerely anxious to bring these unhappy differences to a close, and he thought 
he had acted in the most fair and reasonable manner in offering to submit the 
accounts to an impartial committee, whose decision, and tke grounds for it, 
should be fully promulgated. This speech was received with cheering, but in- 
errupted at the close, by some individuals, who objected to any committee of 
the manager's nomination. This led to a renewal of the uproar, and it was 
some time before silence could be obtained. When, at last, he was able to 
make himself heard, he gave notice, that until the decision of the cummittee 
had been drawn up, the theatre should remain closed. Immediately every per- 
son in the pit stood up, and a long shoat of triumph resounded through the 
house, which was heard at the extremity of Bow S:reet. As if this result had 
been anticipated, a placard was at the same moment hoisted, inscribed, “ Hlere 
lies the body of NEw price, an ugly brat and base born, who expired on the 
23d of Sept., 1809, aged six days.—Requiescat in pace!” , 

Mr. Kemble then retired, and the pitites flung up their hats in the air, or 
sprang over the benches, shouting and hallooi g in the exuberance of their joy ; 
and thus ended the first act of this popular farce. 

The committee ultimately chosen differed fiom that first named, Alderman 
Sir Charles Price, Bart., and Mr. Silvester, the Recorder of London, being sub- 
stituted for Sir Francis Baring and Sir Vicary Gibbs. In a few days they had exa- 
mined the multitudinous documents of the theatre, and agreed to a report which 
Was published in all the newspapers, and otherwise distributed. They “iT 
the average profits of the six preceding years at 6 3 8 per cent, being only 1 ; 
percent. beyond the legal interest of money, to recomperse the proprietors for 
all their care and enterprise. Under the new prices they would receive 31-2 
per cent. profit; but if they returned to the old prices, they would suffer a loss 
of fitteen shillings per cent. upon their capital. Under these circumstances, 
‘hey could do no other than recommend the proprietors to continue the new 
prices. 

This report gave no satisfaction. It certainly convinced the reasonable, but 
‘hey, unfortunately, were in a minority of one toten The managers, disre- 
garding the outcry that it excited, advertised the recommencement of the per- 
‘ormances for Wednesday the 4th of October following. They endeavored to 
pack the house with their friends, but the sturdy O. P. men were on the alert, 
aud congregated in the pit in great numbers. The play was “ The Beggar's 
Opera,” but, as on former occasions, it was wholly inaudible. The noises were 
systematically arranged, and the actors, seeing how useless It was to tip 7 
‘gainst the popular feeling, hurried over their parts as quickly as they cou . 
end the curtain fell shortly after nine o'clock. Ouace more the manager essaye 
‘ne difficult task of convincing madness by appealing to reason. As soon as 
‘he din of the rattles and post-horns would permit him to speak, he said, he 
would throw himself on the fairness of the most enlightened metropolis in the 
world. He was sure, however strongly they might feel upon the subject, they 
would not be accessory to the ruin of the theatre, by insieting upon a return to 
‘se former prices. Notwithstanding the little sop he had thrown out to feed 
‘4e vanity of this roaring Cerberus, the only answer he received was @ renewal 
of the noise, intermingled with shouts of ‘Hoax! hoax! imposition!” Mr. 
O'Reilly, the gallant friend of Madame Catalani, afterwards addressed the pit, 
‘nd said no reliance could be placed on the report of the committee. The pro- 
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~ of the theatre we-e evidently great ; 
— Cotten ; and by shutting out the public from all the boxes but the pi- 
ate oles, they made large sums. The first and second tiers were let at high 
i $ to notorious courtesans, several of whom te then saw in the house ; and 
a ye clear that the managers preferred a large revenue from this impure source 
4 the reasonable profits they would receive from respectable peuple. Loud 
3 cers greeted this speech ; every eye was turned towards the boxes, and the 
ew ladies in them immediately withdrew. At the same moment, some invete: 
rate pitite hoisted a large placard, on which was inscribed, 


“ We lads of the pit 

Will never submit.” 
eee others were introduced. One of them was a caricature likeness of Mr. 
emble, asking, ‘* What do you want ?” with a pitite replying, ‘‘ The old prices, 
Others merely bore the drawing of a large key, in allu- 


they had saved the heavy salary of Ma- 


and no pigeon-holes !” 
sion to @ notorious house in the neighborhood, the denizens of which were said 
to be great frequenters of the private boxes’ These appeared to give the ma- 
hagers more annoyance than al! the rest, and the prize-tighters made vigorous 
attacks upon the holders of them. Several persons were, on this night, and 
indeed nearly every night, taken into custody, and locked up in the watchhouse. 
On their appearance the following morning, they were generally held to bail in 
considerable sums to keep the peace. This proceeding greatly augmented the 
animosity of the pit. . 

It would be useless to detail the scenes ef confusion which followed night 
after night. For about three weeks the war continued with unabated fury. 
Its characteristics were nearly always thesame. Invention was racked to dis- 
cover new noises, and it was thought a happy idea when one fellow got into 
the gallery with a dustman’s bell, and rang ‘it furiously. Dogs were also 
brought into the boxes, to add their sweet voices to the general uproar. The 
animals seemed to join in it con amore, aad one night a large mastiff growled 
and barked so loudly, as to draw down upon his exertions three cheers from the 
gratified pitites. 

So strong did the popular enthusiasm run in favor of the row that well dressed 
ladies appeared in the boxes with the letters O. P. on their bonnets, O. P. 
hats for the gentlemen were still more common, and some were so zealous in 
the cause, as to sport wais‘coats with an O. embroidered upon one flap, and a 
Pr. on the other. O. P. toothpicks were also in fashion; and gertlemen and 
ladies carried O. P. handkerchiefs, which they waved triumphantly whenever 
the row was unusually deafening. The latter suggested the idea of O. P. flags, 
which were occasionally unfurled from the gallery to the length of a dozen feet 
Sometimes the first part of the night's performances were listened to with com- 
parative patience, a majority of the manager's friends being in possession of the 
house. But as soon as the half-price commenced, the row began again in all 
its pristine glory. At the fall of the curtain it soon became customary to sing 
‘God save the King,” the whole of the O P.’s joiniag in loyal chorus. Some- 
times this was followed by ‘‘ Rule Britannia ;”’ and, on two or three occasions, 
by a parody of the national anthem, which excited great laughter. A verse 
may not be uninteresting as a specimen :— 

“O Johnny Bull, be true, 
Confound the prices new, 
And make them fall! 
Curse Kemble’s politics, 
Frustrate his knavish tricks, 
On thee our hopes we fix, 
T’ upset them all!” 
This done, they scrambled over the benches, got up sham fights in the pit, or 
danced the famous O. P. dance. The latter may as wel! be described here : 
half a dozen, or a dozen fellows formed in a ring, and stamped alternately with 
the riggt and left foot, calling out at regular intervals, O. P.—O. P. with a 
drawling and monotonous sound. This uniformly lasted till the lights were 
put out, when the rioters withdrew, generally in gangs ef ten or twenty, to de- 
fend themselves from sudden attacks on the part of the constables. 

An idea seemed about this time to break in upon them, that notwithstanding 
the annoyance they caused the manager, they were aiding to fill his coffers 
This was hinted at in some of the newspapers, and the consequence was, that 
many stayed away to punish him, if possible, under the silent system. But 
this did not last long. The love of mischief was as great an incentive to 
many of them as enmity to the new prices. Accidental circumstances also 
contributed to disturb the temporary calm. At the Westminster quarter-ses- 
sions, on the 27th of October, bills of indictment were preferred against forty- 
one persons for creating a disturbance and interrupting the performances of the 
theatre. The grand jury ignored twenty-seven bills, left two undecided, and 
found true bills against twelve. The latter exercised their right of traverse till 
the ensuing sessions. The preferment of these bills had the effect of re-awaken- 
ing the subsiding excitement Another circumstance about the same time gave 
a still greater impetus to it, and furnished the rioters with a chief, round whom 
they were eager to rally. Mr. Clifford, a barrister, appeared in the pit on the 
night of the 31st of October, with the letters O. P. on his hat. Being a man 
of some note, he was pounced upon by the constables, and led off to Bow Street 
police office, where Brandon, the box keeper, charged him with riotous and dis- 
o.derly conduct. 

This was exactly what Clifford wanted. He told the presiding magistrate, a 
Mr. Read, that he had purposely displayed the letters on his hat, in order that 
the question of right might be determined before a competent tribunal. He 
denied that he had committed any offence, and seemed to manifest so intimate 
an acquaintance with the law upon the subject, that the magistrate, convinced 
by his reasoning, ordered his immediate dismissal, and stated that he had been 
taken into custody without the slightest grounds. The result was made known 
in the theatre a few minutes afterwards, where Mr. Clifford, on his appearance 
victorious, was received with reiterated huzzas. On his leaving the house he 
was greeted by a mob of five or six hundred persons, who had congregated out- 
side to dv him honor as he passed. From that night the riots may be said to 
have recommenced, and * Clifford and O. P.’’ became the rallying ery of the 
party. The officious box keeper became at the same time the object of he 
popular dislike, and the contempt with which the genius and fire qualities of 
Mr. Kemble would not permit them to regard him, was fastened upon his un- 
derling. So much ill-feeling was directed towards the latter, that at this time 
a return to the old prices, unaccompanied by his dismissal, would pot have made 
the manager's peace with the pitites. : 

In the course of the few succeeding weeks, during which the riots continued 
with undiminished fury, O. P. medals were struck, and worn in great numbers 
in the theatre. A few of the ultra-zealous even wore them in the streets. A 
new fashion also came into favor for hats, waistcoats, and handkerchiefs, on 
which the mark, instead of the separate letters O. P., was a large O, with a 


small P. in the middle of it, thus :— 


seeing that Mr. Clifford was so onernee peg covers, <P. 
i make him responsible. An action was accordingly brought agains 
see Ae Sebuhente the Court of King’s Bench. On the 20th of No- 
vember, the Attorney-general moved, before Lord Ellenborough, for a rule to 
show cause why a criminal information should not be filed against Clifford for 
unlawfully conspiring with certain others to intimidate the proprietors of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and force them, to their loss and detriment, to lower their 
rices of admission. The rule was granted, and an early day fixed for the trial. 
n the meantime, these proceedings kept up the acerbity of the O. P.’s, and 
every night at the fall of the curtain, three groans were given for John Kemb.e 
and three cheers for John Bull. | 
It was during this year that the national Jubilee was celebrated, in honor o 
the fiftieth year of the reign of George III. When the riots had reached their 
fiftieth night, the O. P.’s also determined to have a jubilee. All their previous 
efforts in the way of roaring, great as they were, were this night outdone, and 
would have continued long after ‘‘ the wee short hour,” had not the managers 
wisely put the extinguisher upon them and the lights about eleven o'clock. 
Pending the criminal prosecution against himself, Mr. Clifford brought an ac- 
tion for false imprisonment against Brandon. The cause was fixed for trial in 
the Court of Common Pleas, on the 5th of December, before Lord Chief Justice 
Mansfield. From an early hour in the morning all the avenues leading to the 
court were thronged with an eager multitude ; all London was in anxiety for 
the result. So dense was the crowd, that counsel found the greatest difficulty 
in making their way ir.to court. Mr. Sergeant Best was retained on the part 
of the plaintiff, and Mr. Sergeant Shepherd for the defence. The defendant 
ut two pleas upon the record ; first, that he was not guilty, and secondly, that 
he was justified. Mr. Sergeant Best, in stating the plaintiff's case, blamed the 
managers for all the disturbances that had taken place, and contended that his 
client, in effixing the letters O. P. to his hat, was not guilty of any offence. 
Even if he had joined in the noises, which he had not, his so doing would not 
subject him to the penalties for rioting. Several witnesses were then called to 
prove the capture of Mr. Clifford, the hearing of the case hefore the magistrate 
at Bow-street, and his ultimate dismissal. Sergeant Shepherd was heard at 
reat length on the other side, and contended that his client was perfectly jus- 
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of the peace. 
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The Lord Chief Justice summed up, with an evident bias in favor of the de- 
fendant. He saidan undue apprehension of the rights of an audience had 
abroad. Even supposing the object of the rioters to be fair and legal, they 
were not authorized to carry it by unfair means. Jn orderto constitute a riot, 
it was not necessary that personal violence should be committed, and it seemed 
to him that the defendant had not acted in an improper manner in giving into 
custody a person who, by the display of a symbol, was encouraging others to 
commit a riot. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict. The crowd without and within 
the court awaited the result in feverish suspense. Half an hour elapsed, when 
the jury returned with a verdict for the plaintitf!—Damages, five pounds. The 
satisfaction of the spectators was evident upon their countenances, that of the 
judge expressed the contrary feeling. Turning to the foreman of the jury, his 
Lordship asked upon which of the two points referred to them, namely, the 
broad question, whether a riot had been committed, and if committed, whether 
the plaintiff had participated in it, they had found their verdict ? 

The foreman stated, that they were all of opixio: genera ly that the plaintiff 
had been illegally arrested. This vague answer did not satisfy bis Lordship, 
and he repeated his question. He could net, however, obtain a more satis{ac- 
tory reply. Evidently vexed at what he deemed the obtuseness or partiality of 
a jury, he turned to the bar, and said, that a spirit of a mischievous and destruc- 
tive nature was abroad, which, if not repressed, threatened awful consequences. 
The country would be lost, he said, and the government overtuined, ifsuch a 
Spirit were encouraged ; it was impossible it could end in good. 
stroyer and fulfiller of predictions, has proved that his Lordship was a false 
phet. The harmless O. P. war has been productive of no such dire results. 

It was expected that after this triumph, the war in the pit would rage w'th re- 
doubled acrimony. A riot beginning at half price would not satisfy the excited 
feeling of the O. P,’s on the night of such a victory. Long before the curtain 
drew up the house was filled with them, and several placards were exhibited, 
which the constables and friends of the manager, strove, as usual, to tear into 
shreds. One of them. which met this fate, was inscribed, * Succers to 0. P.! 
A British jury forever!” It was soon replaced by another of a similar purport 
It is needless to detail the uproar that ensued; the jumping, the fighting, the 
roaring and the howling. For nine nights more the same system was continued; 
but the end was at hand. ; 

On the 14th a grand dinner was given at the Crown and Anchor tavern. to 
celebrate the victory of Mr. Clifford. ‘The reprobators of manageria! inso- 
lence,” as they called themselves attended in considerable numbers, and Mr. 
Clifford was voted to thechair. The cloth had been removed, and afew speeches 
made, when the compatty were surprised by a message that their arch-enemy 
himeelf sulicited the honor of an audience. It was some time ere they could be- 
lieve that Mr. Kemble had ventured to such a place. After some parley the 
manager was admitted, and a conference was held. A treaty was ultimately 
signed and sealed, which put an end to the long contested wars of O. P., and 
restored peace to the drama. 

All this time the disturbance proceeded at the theatre with its usval spirit. 
It was now the sixty-sixth night of its continua: ce, andthe rioters were stil! un- 
tired— stil] determined to resist to the last. In the midst of it a gentleman ar- 
rived from the Crown and Anchor, and announced to the pit that Mr. Kemble 
had attended the dianer, and had yielded at last to the demand of the public. 
He stated it had been agreed upun between him and the committee for defend- 
ing the persons under prosecution, that the boxes should remain at the advanc- 
ed price ; that the pit should be reduced to three shillings and sixpence ; that 
the private boxes should be done away with; and that all prosecutions on both 
sides should be immediately stayed. This announcement was received with 
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deafening cheers. As soon as the first burst of enthusiasm was over, the O. P.’s 
became anxious for a confirmation of the intelligence, and commenced a loud 
call for Mr. Kemble. He had not then returned from the Crown and Anchor ; 
but of this the pitites were not aware, and for nearly half an hour thev kept up 
a most excruciating din. At length the great actor made his appearance, tn 
his walking-dress, with his cane in hand, as he had left the tavern. It was @ 
long time before he could command silence. He apologised in the most respect- 
ful terms for appearing before them in sich unbecoming costume, which was 
caused solely by his ignorance that he should have to appear before them that 
night. After announcing, as well as occasional interruptions would allow, the 
terms that had been agreed upon, he added, ‘‘In order that no trace or recollec- 
tion of past differences, which had unhappily prevailed so long, should remain, 
he was instructed by the proprietors to say, that they most sincerely lamented 
the course that had been pursued, and engaged that, on their parts, all legal pro- 
ceedings should forthwith be put a stop tv.” The cheering which greeted this 
speech was interrupted at the close by loud cries from the pit of “ Dismiss 
Brandon,” while one or two exclaimed, “‘ We want old prices generally—six 
shillings for the boxes.”’ After an ineffectual attempt to address them again on 
this point, Mr. Kemble made respectful and repeated obeisances, and withdrew. 
The noises still continued, until Munden stood forward, leading by the hand the 
humbled box-keeper, contrition in his looks, and in his hands a written apology, 
which he endeavored to read. The uproar was increased three-fold by his pre- 
sence, and, amid cries of *“* We won't hearhim!” ‘* Where's his master?”’ he 
was obliged to retire. Mr Harris, the son of Kemble’s co-manager, afterwards 
endeavored to propitiate the audience in his favor; but it was of no avail; no- 
thing less than his dismissal would satisfy the offended majesty of the pit. 
Amid this uproar the curtain finally fell, and the O. P. dance was danced for 
the last time within the walls of Covent Garden. 

On the following night it was announced that Brandon had resigned his situa. 
tion. This turned the tide of popular ill-will. The performances were “The 
Wheel of Fortune,” and an afterpiece. The house was crowded toexcess; a 
desire to be pleased was manifest on every countenance, and when Mr. Kemble 
in his favorite character of Perruddock, appeared upon the stage, he was grceted 
with the most vehement applause. The noises ceased entirely, and the sym- 
bols of opposition disappeared. The audience, hushed into attention, gave vent 
to no sounds but those of admiration for the genius ofthe actor. When, inthe 
course of his part, he repeated the words, “So! [ am in London again!" the 
aptness of the expression to the circumstances of the night, was felt by al! pre- 
sent, and ackrowledged by a round of boisterous and thrice repeated cheering. 
It was a triumphant scene for Mr. Kemble after bis long annoyances. He had 
achieved a double victory. He had, not only as a manager, soothed the obsti- 
nate opposition of the play-goers, but as an actor he had forced from one of the 
largest audiences he had ever beheld, approbation more cordial and unanimous 
than he had ever enjoyed before. The popular favor not only turned towards 
him ; it embraced everybody connected with the theatre, except the poor vic- 
tim, Brandon. Most of the favorite actors were called before the curtain to 
make their bow, and receive the acclamations of the pit. At the close of the 
performances, a few individuals, implacable and stubborn, got up a feeble cry 
of * Old prices for the boxes ;” but they were quickly silenced by the reiterated 
cheers of the majority, or by cries of ‘turn them out '’ A placard, the last 
of its race, was at the same time exhibited in the front of the pit, bearing, in 
large letters, the words ‘* We are satisfied.” | 

Thue ended the famous wars of O. P., which, for a period of nearly three 
months, had kept the metropolis in an uproar. And after all, what was the 
grand result! As if the whole proceeding had been a parody upon the more 
destructive, but scarcely more sensible wars recorded iu history, it was com- 
menced in injustice, carried on in bitterness of spirit, and ended, like the labor 
of the mountain, ina mouse. The abatement of sixpence in the price of ad- 
mission to the pit, and the dismissal of an unfortunate servant, whose only fault 
was too much zeal in the service of his emp!oyers—such were the grand victo- 


ries of the O. P.’s. — 


A brief History of China.—China is an empire of Asia, the most populous 
sifatios i world, being 1,390 miles long and 1,030 wide. Population 
from 300,000,000 to 360,000,000. The capital is Pekin, with 1,000,000 in- 
habitants; Nankin 1,000,000, and Canton 1,100,000. China produces tea, 
50,000,000 pounds of which are annually exported from Canton, the only place 
which foreigners are allowed to visit. Silk, cotton, rice, gold, silver, and all 
the necessaries of life are found in China. The arts and manufactures in many 

hes are in high perfection, but stationary, as improvements are now pro- 
hibited. The ten ak snore is a despotic monarchy. Revenue 200,000,000 ; 
army 800,000 men. The religion is similar to Buddhism, the chief god being 
Fok. ‘I'he Chinese inculcate the morals of Contucius, their great philosopher, 
who was born 550 B.C. The great wall and canal of China are among the 
mightiest works ever achieved by man. The foreign commerce of China amounts 
to $35,000,000 or $40,000,000 annually, the whole of which is transacted with 
appointed agents, called “‘ Hong merchants.” Foreigners are allowed to live 
at certain stations or “ factories ” below Canton. The chief trade is with En. 
sland. The first American ship reached China in 1784; now the annual aver- 
age of United States ships visiting Canton is 32. The revenue derived from 
foreign commerce by the Emperor varies from $4,000,000 to 6,000,000. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Dunn, opium smuggled into China, to the injury of the people, 
amounted to $20,000,000 annually for several years past, much of which was 
paid in specie, which found its way to Londou. The Chinese language bas 
nearly 40,000 characters of letters. The Chinese are eminent for agricu-ture, 


i d hi If in presence of 
a pe “Ate year the Emperor ploughs a piece of lan — a 


Martha's 
ive Sport.—Four sportsmen, engaged in shooting grouse, at 
heen pene st to an express prohibition, was arrested ohher seenting oie. 
bagful, and fined ten dollars for each and every grouse foun A Das = ™ 
which, with the costs of prosecution, amounted to no Incons! sorohee wt “me 

birds, being confiscated, were sold at auction for one dollar each, 














tified in taking into custody a man who was inciting others to commit a breach | 


yard people were to have a grand supper on them. Such fun is death to the pocket, 
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a ! Poor little game John R. Grymes, a perfect “ pocket Hercules,” has, I sup- 














On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Lady Clifden.—A correspondent at the South furnishes the following ex- 
éract from a letter to Wm. Frecps, the trainer, from Gen. Emory, of Centre- 
ville, Maryland :— 

«« Lady Clifden deceived me last year about being in foal, but this season she 
Jooks still more like being in foal than she did last year; but whether she 
means to deceive me again I cannot tell. If she does, she will go in training 
for the Spring campaign, as she appears perfectly well, and I believe she will 
bear ancther training. Five nags are more than I can manage cunveniently, 
and I must knock off two of them. If I can dispose of them, then I should 
Jike the remaining three to be in your charge very much, after about the 15th 
of Marsch. The three Mingos will all be in stakes at Kendall’s.” 








Belshazzar.—This renowned son of Blacklock is to make another season at 
Mr. ALpERson’s stable, Nashville, Tenn.,at $75 and $100. Six of his 
colts in England won twenty races last year, including four Queen's Plates. Bel- 
shazzar’s colts have not come out yet in this country, with the exception of 
Esper Sykes, who was imported with him; his get in Tennessee are said to be 
of great promise. 

Riddlesworth.—This distinguished English race horse has left Montgomery, 
Ala., for Lexington, Ky., where he is to stand at J. L. Brapvey’s stable. We 
are not informed of his terms. Riddlesworth is a horse of immense substance 
and strength, and will make a capital cross upon the light Medoc mares of Ken- 
tucky. Riddlesworth is by Emilius, out of Fillagree by Suothsayer. Fillagree 
is also the dam of Cobweb, and half a dozen other good ones, while Cobweb is 
the dam of Bay Middleton and several other flyers. 








New Orleans Spring Races —The Jockey Club Meeting on the Louisiana 
Course is advertised to commence on the 3d Wednesday, 16th March. That 
on the Metarie Course on the 4th Wedneaday, 23d March. 





Trainer Wanted.—See advertisement of one wantedin Maryland. The ad- 
wertiser will pay $200, and give ten per cent. of all purses won, and will en- 
gage for one ora term of years 





Shinty. —This popular sport, one of the favorite games of the British islands. 
has lately been revived with considerable eclat in the Canadas. The Toronto 
Colonist ” of the 12th inst. notices a game lately played there in the following 


terms :— 

On New Year's day, a spirited game of ‘Shinty ’’ was played on the ice 
here,—there being upwards of sixty combatants. The ice not beirg in the best 
condition, after the first “hail,” the players adjourned to the Race-course, where 
the play was continued with great spirit during the day. 

A correspondent from Barrie writes us that, enlivened by the example of the 
Toronto and Kingston shinty players, Dr. Pass and Mr. McWatt, of Barrie, 
made arrangements for a game there also on New Year’s day. The players 
flocked to Barrie from the surrounding country in the forenoon, each provided 
with his “‘Cammack.” The play-ground selected was the ice on Kempenfeldt 
Bay, and the sport was entered upon with much spirit, and continued till dark 
without cessation. This is but a commencement to this manly national sport 
in Canada, which we are assured will be repeated regularly with the return of 
winter. The sport seems to have taken well here with the ‘‘ youngsters,” much 
to the annoyance of the Curling Ciub, whose rinks they continue to pass over 
daily with their skates, following the shinty, in all directions,-—and this in all 
probability will be continued while the ice lasts. 





Imported Priam was seen by a friend of our’s last week on his way to Ten- 
nessee, where he is to stand next season. 





Col. Ropert B. Corin, of The Reeds, Caroline Co., Va., has made the fol- 


lowing sales of stock :— 
Nobleman, by Imp. Cetus, out of My Lady by Comus, 3 yrs.—an interest of one half to 


B. R. Jonnson, Esq., at $1500. 
Yearling, by Imp. Priam, out of My Lady, to Col. W. L. WuTE, at $1250. 
Foal, by Imp. Cetus, outof My Lady, 9 months old, to Col. White, at $900. 


Col. C. has refused $800 for Commencement, the dam of Laneville, now 


15 yrs. old. 
The Columbia (S. C.) Races commenced on the 11th instant, but no report 


had reached us when our paper was sent to press. 








The St. Charles Plate—The acquaintances of Mupex and Warriss, the 
proprietors of the magnificent St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, will not be sur- 
prised to hear of their giving a piece of Plate for the encouragement of the 
Sports of the Turf in that city. They are both “ men of the right sort,” and we 
are glad to know that they are making their fortunes “ hand over fist.” 

{From the ‘*‘ Crescent City.”] 

Messrs. Editors :—Having, during the meeting of our Jockey Clubs, observed 
with much pleasure, the interesting and very superior notices which appeared 
in your paper, to those of any other in the city, of our races over the Louisiana 
and Metairie Courses, and believing as I do, from their ability and accuracy, 
that you are resolved to take the lead and track of all the rest, and keep it, I can- 
not doubt, for a moment, that you will, with a view to sport, cheerfully give a 
place in your racing columns to the following suggestions, viz : 

It has occurred to me since our fal! races, and upon enquiry, seems to be the 
opinion of all that at the next spring meeting of the Metairie Jockey Club, it 
would not enly be advisable, but politic, in the proprietors of the St. Charles 
Hotel, to give a purse or plate, to be run for in an extra race during the meet- 
ing of the club. 

This is the usage, I am informed, at other distinguished hotels in the United 
States, where the noble, spirited and interesting amusement of the turf is en- 
couraged; and none, I believe, can be more so, than is the St. Charles of this 
place. Such a compliment, Ido humbly conceive, to be due to the numerous 
and highly respectable racing gentlemer, who throng that splendid Hotel during 
our fa!i and spring meetings. [ am sure that the gentlemanly and liberal pro- 
prietors of the St. Charles will be proud, in availing themselves of this sugges- 
tion, and at once offer a purse or plate of $ , fur the above purpose. I would 
myself say plate, to be styled the St. Charles plate, ur the Mudge and Watriss 
plate, as they may choose to determine. 

At Lexington, Ky., they have the Brennan plate, given by Mr. B. the proprie- 
tor of the Brennan Hotel—and in like manner at other places. What say ye, 
Messrs. M. and W.? Gods! what a bursting of champagne, sparkling of hock, 
aod boiling over of hot Irish whiskey punch, there wiil be, on the night of that 
race, at the St. Charles. I never was drunk in my life,.but ifM. and W. will 
come vut as I expect, I'll try my hand on that occasion. D. 

From the same paper of the following day. 

Races —We had the pleasure of an interview with Messrs. Mudge and Wa- 
triss yesterday, in regard to the suggestions set forth by our correspondent D. 
in his communication, relating to the St. Charles plate; and were happy to find 
that they fully coincided with him in his views upon the subject. 

We would also state that a splendid service of plate has beer ordered by 
Messrs. M. and W. who will place it in the hands of J. L.. Garrison, Esq. to be 
run for at the spring meeting over the Metairie Course—leaving with Mr. Gar- 
rison the draughting of a stake that will meet the views of the owners of horses, 
who will probably contend for the prize. 








Reel, Jim Bell, Grymes, Etc. 

We had some glorious sport in New Orleans this Fall. Another “ crack” 
distanced, and some others to crack about. Reel is a noble mare, and will be, 
—merk what I tell you,—if not first, in the first rank of racers this country has 
ever produced. Her sire, Glencoe, may now snort with pride, or as Beranger 
expresses it, ‘“‘ Hennir d’orgueil,” and may doubtless expect “ further favors.” 

As for Jim Bell there is no saying what he may do, when in condition, which 
he was not on his recent appearance. He is, in my opinion, a better looking 
horse, and a better horse than hie brother Josh, and that is saying a great deal. 





pose, run his last race. The thread was reeled off a little too fast for him 
but he was the best horse of his size, since the days of Gimerack, or at least 
Trifle. 

The Messrs. WeL.s have come out of their retirement, in a perfect glory ; 
and Armstrone who has been training for them, comes in for his share of the 
light. There is one consolation, they all deserve it, and their beaten adversa- 
ries have only to gird up their loins for greater exertions. May racing flourish. 
Yours, L. of L. 





Trotting Maich vs. Time. 

The Trotting match, to trot 30 miles in 2} hours, came off on Wednesday 

Jan. 5th, over the Bascombe Course, Mobile. Although Empress did not quite 
complete the distance, she hes shewn that, on a good course, she could do it 
with ease. The track was in a horrid plight, it having rained almost inces- 
santly for a fortnight previous. She labored under another great disadvantage, 
the sulky weighed 130lbs , and her driver, Trmoray McCann vs, almost as much 
more, besides being driven almost without a pull. She took the whip very 
freely towards the conclusion, and was stopped to water, &c. several times. 
She was stopped after completing the 29:h mile, having gone that distance in 
2 hours and 30 sec. 





Miles. Time. Miles. Time. Miles. Time. 
| eer £3. Beets oe eee 3:50 | 2ist (stopped) .... 4:04 
See ee 3 9k, BRAS Lee De Picts cawsnecoes 3:48 
Di kacsttitssoesdesous 75 er _ j\ Seen 4:13 
PRE: > fs. Se Be CED onic ccmecien 4:19 
RR A ne . {) l= of fe 4.27 
Cs asasadnussuiaol 3:54 | 16th (stopped) ..... — 2) ei 4:20 
Ws nit nandeubadtos 3:55 DE cindipdelbadebs 4 . _x =e 4:19 
SSS eee BS Bin ccdseccsdenes | 5:42 
AR aaa at pals SOT Encaseausconavs a 6:14 
10th - a BR es 4, SR as 4:0 

BEE si. elasddeude cbt cseesteniGocususasedesee 2hours 30 sec. 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM KENTUCKY. 





GOOD ADVICE TO THE EDITOR AND TO THE SPORTING WORLD. 





KENTUCKY, Jan. 4, 1842. 

Mr. P —With the return of the long winter nights I wouid renew a !ong-in- 
terrupted correspondence with you, not that I have any thing of importance to 
say, but partly to while away the time, and partly, that [ may from the ‘ nook 
monastic” of my farm, hold converse with the great world. These may not be 
very laudable motives, but still they have “peopled many a page” beside “the 
one that grows beneath mine eve.” One does not like to be always a listener 
to other people’s discourse, and never say a word in turn. 

I have often thought, Mr. Editor, what a difficult task you have to perform. 
You are general forager, or caterer-in-chief, to a body of men of all tastes, all 
opinions, all prejudices, many of them of fastidious stomachs, and more of them 
self-willed, and impatient of gainsaying. It cannot be denied, that to the vota- 
ries of the turf and field sports, as a class, belung many of the noblest attributes 
ofhuman nature, but it will not be contended that éoleration is among their vir- 
tues. Just attack their peculiar notions or passions, and see what a hornet’s 
nest you stir up. Tell the ardent Turfman that his favori:e racer is not the best 
in the world ; tell the hunter that you know a better dog or a better gun than 
his; tell the angler that his rod or his flies are not perfect, and if yuu are not 
called a fool, it will not be because they think you wise. I would not flatter 
you, Mr. Editor, but I will say that you are getting on pretty wel! considering 
the difficulties that lie in the way. Occasionally you may not be frank enough 
for the tastes of some gentlemen, nor pacific enough for others ; but credit me, 
the great body of your readers think you have been quite as frank, and to the 
full as pacific as circumstances would allow. Verily some people have queer 
notions of your vocation. They seem to suppose that puffing is the great end 
for which you were made, and the “Spirit” the great means. Suppose you 
were to adopt the views of these gentlemen, and puff every man’s blood horse, 
regardless of merit, but merely to gratify the owners, you would make a beau- 
tiful business of it, and your paper would present the astonishing spectacle of a 
whole nation of blood horses, all excellent, all grea¢. Perhaps it is impossible 
for you entirely to prevent the puffing of your correspondents. They will now 
and then speak extravagantly of their friends or their friends’ horses, and you 
must either suppress their communications or publish them, and Jet them pass 
for what they are worth. Your position in this respect is peculiar. Your sub- 
scribers may bear with such things in an occasional wr ter, but not in you. It 
is true you may, nay you mus? speak out on all proper subjects, but you must 
speak guardedly, and in view of the facts of the case. By continuing to do 
this, you will establish a reputation for your paper which cannot be impaired by 
a few malcontents, whose selfish views you refuse to consult. 

The world is beginning to find out that the best mode of recommending a 
good horse, is to give a plain statement of his achievements, without argumen- 
tation ; for any question that has to be argued is doubtful. But this appeal to 
facts, wiil not answer in the case of a worthless horse. The only chance to 
bring such an one into vogue, is to speculate upon what he could, would, or 
should have done, and spologise for his failure. Or else put a bold face on, 
and speak of him as “the great -»—-, the most renowned race horse of his day, 
and the most distinguished stallion in America, or in the world.” These are big 
words, but judicious men would prefer a plain “ bill of particulars.” 

I have been a good deal amused with the controversy that has been going 
on, relative to the Nashville Derby and St. Leger stakes. Suppose you, Mr. 
P., were called on to decide this question of a name; I'l! bet you—let me see 
what—yes, I'll bet you a good new subscriber, against a light weight saddle, 
that I can tell what you weuld say. Is it a bet? Very well. Then seat 
yourself in your curule chair, and proceed to judgment thus. “It is obvious 
to remark that these names were adopted in England from circumstances, and 
for reasons, which can have no existence in Tennessee. These names, per se, 

have no charm, no authority to enforce popularity and success. They have 
been applied to many races in England; but they have no where else produced 
the results, which not the names, but accident, effected at Ascot and Doncas- 
ter. The Nashville gentlemen could find very appropriate names at home, 
American names, for their Stakes, without borrowing from England. (Our 
debt to her is large enough ) Why not call one of them the Jackson Stakes, 
and thereby commemorate the fact that Gen. Jackson was one of the founders, 
and a powerful promoter of the Nashville Turf? Don’t consider me as dictat- 
ing, but there are plenty of excellent names at hand, if gentlemen would hunt 
them up, Bnd apply them. Almost any thing would be better than this echoing 
of foreign fashionable terms, which has no savor of patriot. «iin it. Bet if no- 
thing but foreign names will do, it would be well to establish the things to 
which the names are applied abroad. Let the imitation be complete. Give us 
Derby and St. Leger weights, courses, and all. If possible represent the 
Hill and Tattenham Corner; and above all things let the race be a single dash 
of a mile and a half,—no repeating, for that will un-Derby and an-Leger the 
whole affair. We had a Baltimore St. Leger once, which was more german to 
its great namesake; but it sickened and died early ; perhaps of something like 
stranger's fever. Heaven save the Nashville stakes from a similar fate! To 
conclude, I give it as a% opinion that the Nashville Derby and St. Leger (as 
far as the names are concerned) are in very bad taste” Do you give rt 
Yours, B. C. 

P.S. I have barely space to tell you that [ want a good 2} or 3 lbs. saddle. 
and will be greatly obliged to you if you will order me one from your most ap- 
proved maker. I wish it for use, not for show ; and therefore as substantial as 
one of that weight can be made. Our colored jocks are rough fellows, and 
would be apt to break a weak one, merely to see whether it would break. [t 
should be of good length, and set close to the horse, without hurting. But 
you know all about it. About the Ides of March one of our merchants will be 
in your city, and if the saddle is then ready, he will pay for it and bring it 
home. [It shall be ready.] 

Eclipse reached Georgetown, on New Year's day. He looks to be in the 
prime of life, though 28 years old. 








Jan. 22. 





A MEETING OF THE CRACKS OF THE DAY. 


HERRING CREEK, Dec. 234, 184]. 
T am an admirer of the noble animal the horse. His exploits clothed in the 


rich and glowing language of “‘ the man of the Spirit” and his thousand and one 

gifted correspondents, have at times, caused my pulse to start from its proprie- 

ty, and to resemble in beats, the tickings of an “independent second” of the 

first water. I love to read of an encounter between the champions of the turf, 

when whips are down, and rowels sent to the very head—when neck and neck 

they swing into the stretch, and speed on like twin bullets —when Victory perch. 

es on this banner, then on that, and when the gallant struggles of the noble ani- 
mals, still and hush into silence the mighty crowd, who with beating hearts and 

open mouths, stand enchanted, as by the wand of a mighty magician, or the 
soul stirring eloquence of some gifted orator pleading for liberty and equal rights 
—with such feelings, can you wonder that I sigh for the * Spirit,” and pant for 
its coming like a “ love sick swain in lady’s bower !’’ And who can tell the 
anguish of the heart, the sad and bitter disappointment, when it fails to come 
at the expected hour ! — 
In the reveries of my brain, [ often imagine a gathering in some vast plain of 
the champions of the turf, and their relative merits freely and openly discussed 
among themselves. First in the list is Old Boston—he fights his battles over— 
points to Camden, Long Island, Trenton, Newmarket, Broad Rock, and coun. 
less places, as tha field of his victories—tells of his 7:40 with Charles Carte; 
—his hard race with the gallant Duane—of his beating the Queen, Decatur, 
Andrewetta, Mariaer, and innumerable others—and adds with a sigh, Old Arthyy 
worked me too hard, and I was beaten shamefully by the fleet Blount and the 
winged Fashion—but pawing the ground, and with fiery eye and distended nos- 
trils neighs forth, “I wil! beard the Doaglas in his hall” ere a twelvemorth 
roll around. 

With dejected step and head hung down, Wagner hobbles up—that I am a 
used up horse, there is no mistake—man! ungrateful man, has cut the thing a 
little too fat with me—oh for Old Charles or for Garrison, bat alas where are 
they? He starts from his lazy attitude and stands forth in proud resemblance of 
what he once was. The memories of other days crowd on him; he recounts 
the field of Oakland, when he met Old Kentuck’s champion the Gallant Grey. 
Tells of that proud assemblage of talent and beauty that greeted him as he 
made flings for fame, and the thundering applause that went up to the heavens 
when he knocked it off low down in the forties—and points to the city of the 
sunny South and boasts of the cotton bales and sugar hogsheads, that were 
tucked upon him just like salt. Bat alas! he is “ like the harp that hangs in 
Tara's walls.” 

The sprightly Fashion eanters up to the stand, and with curved neck and 
pricked up ear, bounds off with the elasticity of the antlered monarch of the 
forest, archly exc laiming, I beat “‘ Old Boston,”—glory enough fora life time, 

Grey Medoc slowly approaches—‘‘ a discoverer of the thirties” is stamped in 
burning letters on his brow. 

Old Sarah walks up—7:40 in a second heat—“ some in a bear fight,” as they 
say in the Ark’s. 

The pretty Luda, gallops up, bearing a rich vase filled with oate—help your. 
selves ladies and gentlemen, for I made this, Elssler like, by showing my pretty 
heels. 

Old Bilacknose trots up, modestly exelaiming, if my nose is black it gets to 





the winning post first. 

John Blount points to 7:42 and a game leg, and as he walks off slyly ot- 
serves, I headed ‘“‘ Captain Tyler,” and that is more than some have been able 
to do. 

At this time much to my regret I was called off—there were other champions 
there, and I was eager to hear them account for themselves, and stil! do not d:- 
spair of that pleasure. [f I do it shall be recorded. 

There are other doings in this fishy region that might possibly interest you, 
were I gifted with the art of spreading on paper the scenes vf life ay it is, 
We have occasionally some tal! fun, and when it comes to frying the finny tribe 
or roasting a saddle of mutton, I do reckon we are hardtobeat. As to drinking 
liquors, mixed or pure, with lemons cut, or green mint mixed, I suppose that is 
‘gin up.” We drink so much the over night that we are never thirsty next 
morning. But of these things hercafter. Bitut Spooni. 








TURE STATISTICS. 
A few of the best races run in America, viewed comparatively, with brief notices of the moat 
famous American and English race horses. 

It was stated, editorially, in your paper of the Ist instant, Mr. Spirit, that 
‘*the reader will see by the time of the different miles in the second heat’’ of 
Reel’s capital performance, on the Metarie Course, near New Orleans, the 11th 
of last December, [when she ran two successive heats of four miles, in the 
aggregate, faster by three seconds than any other race of which we have any 
account—7.40—7:43, ‘hard held throughout,”’] ‘ that the first three miles, in 
the extraordinary time of 5:38,”’ is ** the best time ever made in America, with 
the single exception of the last three miles in the second heat, in the race be} 
tween Wagner and Grey Eagle.”’ 

Now, without intending to be hypercritica!, I will satisfy you and your rea- 
ders that, by your own shewiog, ‘5:38 ” is not ‘‘ the best time ever made in 
America,’ with the single exception. However, probably, you intended to 
convey the idea, that it was the fastest time in any second heat, with the excep- 
tion of Wagner's and Grey Eagle’s time ; in which respect I believe you would 
have been perfectly correct. [We did refer to a second heat.} ‘* The Spirit” 
had stated that Boston, hard held too, in a four mile heat, on the Union Course, 
ran three miles in * 5:36}3,” the first and third miles in 3:42, the fastest time 
on the Course; and I have understood that the moment he was called on, upen 
entering his fourth mile, his antagonist gave up his run ; otherwise it lias been 
concluded, had Boston ‘‘ been put up” to his “ work,” in the words of your 
New Orleans correspondent, referring to Reel, he ‘could have run the /ast 
mile easy ’’ in 1:54, instead of ‘* 1:52,” [for the same cause,] ‘‘ which would 
have closed the heat in 7:33,” instead of his 7:40, coming in an easy winner. 
In regard to Reel, it should be observed, however, that she run the three ‘ast 
miles of the first heat in 5:43, and the three following miles in 5:38, six s¢ onds 
faster than any race of three mile heats has been run in America. But in four 
nile heats, there is a longer interval betweea the heats than in three. 


I will now present a comparison of the time and the weights in several o! the 
fastest races that have been run in this country; that should also have reference 
to the locality of the performance. The New Orleans courses, when in good 
condition, are said to be “like a spring board,” peculiarly favorable to speed, 
and, it should likewise be observed that the weights there are also much in favor 
of all young nags. 

Henry, on the Union Course, L. I., May, 1823, not quite four years old, cat 
rying 108!bs. beat Eclipse, a four mile heat, in 7:37—the second mile is said ‘ 
have been run in 1:47, the fastes: mile on the course, excepting only that of b's 
son, Robin Hood, a single mile in 1:46. The next heat was run twelve seconcs 
slower ; and, after a severe contest to the finish, was won by Eclipse, wine! 
of the match, running eight miles in 15:26; twelve miles in 23:50. He wes 
tine years old, and carried 126ibs. 

Omega, on the National Course, Washington City, Oct. 4, 1833, 4 years o> 
carrying 97ibs., ran a four mile heat, in 7:40, by the Judge’s time, but by others 
7:38. 

Lady Clifden, on the Union Course, L. I., Nov. 1837, mor2 than four yes 
old, carrying 101lbs. won a second heat of four miles in 7:43, and the third in 
7:56, beating Picton, 3 years old, 90)bs. winner of the first heat in 7:44, Fanny 
Wyatt, and Mingo. The 12 miles, the fastest of which we have eny accoun', 
in 23:23 ; twenty-seven seconds faster than the great Eclipse match ; and 
eight miles were run in one second more, 15:27. 

Boston, on the same course, May, 1838, at five years old, carrying 114lds. 
won with ease, hard held throughout, a four mile heat, in 7:40 ; two of the miles, 
the first and third, were run in 3:42, and three miles in 5.364. 
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“Wagner, neat Louisville, Ky., Oct. 1839, being five years old, and some four stretch of the 2d mile 
| , 


or five months, carrying 110ibs. in a very even, severely contested and exciting weakened himself by reducing his weight, allowing the colt to lead A k | 
* ' © Coil to iead Aroostook | 


seat £0 the very judgment seat, won from Grey Eagle by only half a neck, a 
cond four mile heat, in 7:43 ; two of the miles, the second and fourth run in 
4.40, the last and eighth mile in the race, in 1:48, and three last miles in 5:35! 
jes in 15:32, and the second heat in 7:44, 


fn . 
J, on the Metarie Course, near New Orleans, 


Re Dec. 1841, three years old, 


nd about seven months, carrying 83lbs., won four mile heats, beating Luda in | 
-.40—7:43, ranning the first three miles of the second heat, in 5:38, the two | struggle succeeded in 
" b] 


giddle miles in 3:43, the second mile, the fastest in the race, in 1:51, after run- 
sing the three last miles of the first heat in 5:43 ; being faster than any two 


jee? 


soxsecutive three mile heats. ‘‘ Reel was pulled up in the fourth mile in this | 


sremendovs second heat, when one hundred yards ahead ;” otherwise, it is in- 


ferred “* she might have run the fourth mile in the time of the third, 1:52—7:30 but the th : 
ora second beat of four miles!!!” Eight miles in liad, Ubi ecennde tanten | je aan se had cooled off well. Lord of Lorn 
| ’ 


shan any two successive fonr mile heats, 

Grey Medoc, on the Louisiania Course, near New Orleans, March 20, 1841, 
sve years old, and about ten months, carrying 110lbs. ran four mile heats [the 
frst 2 dead heat, with Altorf, and the second won by him) in 7.35!—8:19— 
shird heat 7:42! end fourth 8:17. The two last miles of the first bene, the 
qsiest in the race, in 3:44; and the last mile of the first heat in 1:50, and of the 
gecoud heat in 1:48 !—the third mile of the third heat in 1:51, the time of the 
fastest mile in Reel’s race, Nearly two years older than Henry, carrying 108lbs. 
Grey Mecoc carried but two pounds more, 110lbs. The three best heats in 
93:34,—sixteen seconds faster than the Eclipse match, and within seven seconds 
of Lady Clifden’s race. 

Sarah Bladen, on the same course, a few day’s before, six years old, and 
about ten months, carrying 115lbs. [only one pound more than in Boston's fe- 
mous heat, When he was nearly two years younger] won, four mile heats in 7:45 
_7-40, the best time of any second heat ; one second faster than Eclipse and 
Henry's eight miles. First and second miles of the first heat, in 3:46, and the 
two middle miles of the second heat, in 3:48. Sarah Bladen hard held the 
whole race, Luda second, 

Fashion, at Camden, N. J., Oct. 1841, four years old and about five months, 
carrying !01lbs. closely contested the first heat, won by John Blount, ran four 
wile heats, winning cleverly the second heat, in 7:42—7:48. The last heat 
one second faster than any other on the course ; the best, previously, a first 
heat, won easy by Boston in 7:49, beating Omega. 

There will be seen these coincidences between several of the races : that Lady 
Cliden, Wagner, and Reel won their second heats, in pecisely the same 
une, 7:43; and that in four mile heats, Boston and Reel should have 
ron twoand three miles in nearly the same time, 3:42—3.43 ; 5:364—5:38 ; 
and excepting weight and age, under similar circumstances. It is remarkable 
that both two and three miles should have been run faster in these four mile 
reces, than any races of two and three mile heats. Grey Eagle, winner of the 
fastest two miles, in a race of two mile heats, had previously run two miles 
there in 3:41. Gallatin, at Fairfield, Oct. 1802, three years old, carrying 90/bs, 
“ran the two middle miles of a four mile heat, in 3:43,” according to ‘ Philip,” 
Hoo. J. R. of R—the fastest two miles at Fairfield. 

The fastest races of three mile heats run in America were between Wonder 
and Argyle, May 1839, at Kendall’s Course, near Baltimore. Wonder four 
years old, carried 100 Ibs., Argyle aged, 124 |bs., in 5:47, and 5:40, the second 
heat; and in May 1840, between two famed sons of Medoc, Blacknose and 
Red Bill, four year olds, carrying 100 Ibs, in 5:40—5:48—5:49. The race was 
won by the last, in Kentucky, at Lexington. At Louisville in Oct, Ripple 
won a third heat of three miles in 5:44. Blacknose has exhibited as much speed 
as American Eclipse, in public, by winning a three mile heat in 5:40; and as 
much bottom by winning the race-—four mile heats—in three heats, and his 
weive miles in Eelipse’s time, 23:50. 

it will be perceived Grey Medoc has won the fastest first and third four mile 
heats, 7:35—7:42 ! that Henry has won the next fastest heat, 7:37, carrying ‘as 
were 8 lbs. extra ; that Reel has won the two fastest consecutive four mile 
heats, 7:40—7:43 ; and that Lady Clifden has won the best race of three four 
mile heals, 7.44—7:43—7:56, being seven seconds faster than those of Grey 
Medoc, and twenty-seven than the Eclipse match. Sarah Bladen has run the 
lastest second heat of four miles 7.40, which has been ran thrice in 7:43—by Lady 
Clifden, Wagner, and Reel. With 121 Ibs., as a six year old, June 1837, Min- 
go has run, on the Union Course, after two slow heats, a third heat in 7:47, his 
iwelfth mile in 1:47, This does not suffer in comparison with Grey Medoc’s 
third heat in 7:42 ! 

No race of four miles, on a course a full mile long, 1 believe, has been run in 
Virginia, our “ race horse region,” under 7:50! But that time has been made 
in days of yore, when much heavier weight was carried than at present. Not- 
w.tustanding the apparent improvement of the pace, my observations lead to 
the opinion that Selim, Brimmer, Leviathan, Virago, &c., the American cracks 
of the /as¢ century, were about as good race nags as Boston, Henry, Sarah Bia 
den, Grey Medoc, Fashion, Reel, &c. ; and that in 1799, the year of the fa- 
mous match between Hambletonian and Diamond, that their contemporaries in 
Virginia, Virago and Leviathan, were as good race horses as either of them. In 
fact I learnt that a match, even at that remote period, was proposed to be run in 
England with Virginia bred horses, on being allowed a certain deduction of 
weight for going there. A similar match was on the tapis at Washington, two 
Winters since, when about $50,000 would have been subscribed in Congress Hall 
=" Mr. Jounson have agreed to take Boston there, with his “ ancient,”? Arthur 

ayicr 

As witha pack of hounds of the true breed, I believe there is no great dif- 
ference between the speed and bottom of the best horses ; and notwithstanding 
all that has been said of Flying Childers and Eclipse, of Highflyer and Ham- 
‘etonian, I believe that, with the same mode of training, and on the same turf, 
with equal weights, there would not have been much difference between these 
‘ronpareils,” and Priam or Harkaway, Virago or Leviathan, Timoleon er 
Boston, “et id omne genus.” Coeteris paribus, it may be very questionable 
waich was the best race horse. The two former, I believe, were not brought 
pou the Turf, until five years old, and remained on it but about two years. 
The iatter, from the spring they were three years old, have been in constant 
‘raining, running severe races as long as they could endure it. The present 
system in England breaks down most of the best colis at two and three years 
od; and the best horses are frequently beat there from being over weighted to 
reduce thei to an equality with their inferiors. From these causes, a first-rate 
horse in England rarely rans a long and brilliant career of almost uninterrupted 


Success, as formerly, by Pot-8.o’s, Dungannon, Rockingham, Coriander, &e. 
Ke, OsseRvER. 


MOBILE (Ala.) BACES, Bascombe Course. 
MONDAY—FOURTH DAY. 


We published in our last a report of the first three days’ racing overt! * sé 
‘curse ; the following is the result of the last three days :— 

Fora wonder, we had a fine day at last, as far as a clear sky goes, 941 
‘rack was most awfully muddy. The attendance was rather thin, heisz ** 
; slight improvement on that of Saturday. Four horses came to the post for the 
Yockey Club Purse of $1000, Four mile heats, Lord of Lorn, Olympus, Aroos- 
‘cok, and Castro, The former was in tip-top condition, and when it was under- 
‘ood that Gin. Parrice was to mount him, he became rather the favorite. 
Olympus and Castro were also in first rate order, but Aroustook was low and 
Weak, having complained from the time he left Louisville. 

The Lord had the track, but Arvostook obtained the lead from the start, but 
at the first turn Olympus shot ahead like an arrow, leaving Castro some 30 yards 
behind. On coming to the post the first mile the three closed up, Olympus still 
leading, Aroostook 2d, and Lord of Lorn 3d, while Castro was pursuing the 
“even tenor of his way” somewhere far in the rear. On entering the back 





pight miles in 15:34. A few days before on the same course, he had run eight | 


a 





about 30 yards; here the Lord changed places with the latter. Or the back 
ar Gil. closed up a little of the gap, and a the post was but three lengths 
—e Olympus, while Castro was about 8% yards. Olympus still kept the lead 
we rapa when the exe“ement among the spectators became in- 
pe Fu. had gone up aud felt his competitor, and was then making “ fear- 
v' hote of preparation” for a charge home ; accordingly, on the last quarter 
he applied the steel, and Lord of Lorn sprang forward, and after a desperate 
winning the heat by about three feet, Aroostook 34, 
_ who was evidently reserving himself for the next heat, while Castro was on the 
| Wrong side of the distance post. 
2d Heat—Olympus came to the post with anew jockey, and it was evident 
| that the change was an improvement. Olympus appeared somewhat distressed, 


1 Went ot with the lead, Aroos- 
hnectieen, and Olympus waiting ; they kept this position to the last turn, 
[ve ostook made a brush and came to the post dead lapped with the Lord. 
at the back stretch in the 2d mile Gil. had shook Aroostook otf, and at the post 
was a length ahead, while Olympus was about 80 yards inthe reat. In the 
3d mile Gil. had steadily increased the gap between him anu his rival to {vo or 
three lengths. In the back stretch of the last mile Olympus went to work, ano 
closed up the gap at a fearful rate—challenged Aroostook, who maintained his 
position to near the turn, when he was forced to give way to his competitor ; 
Olympus went forward witha rush, and at the distance had lapped the Lord ; 
they ran locked to within 30 yards of the stand, when two strokes from the 
sturdy arm of Gil. brought his horse home a winner by about 18 inches. 
This was one of the most interesting and well contested races ever run over 
the Bascombe Course. The jockeyship of Gil. Patrick was deserving of the 
highest commendation, as likewise was that of the rider of Olympus in the 2d 


heat. Record :— 


MONDAY, Jan. 3—Jockey Club Purse $1000, $200 0f which to go to 2d horse, conditions 
as before. Four mile heats. 

D. Myers’ b. h. Lord of Lorn, by Argyle, out of the Duck Filly by Vir- 
RRR pie RR Pea gM i ar a ea Gil. Patrick. 

Gen. T. B Scott's b. c. Olympus, by Imp. Luzborough—Eudora by Pacolet, 4 yrs_- 

Col. T. E. Watson’s b. c. Aroostook, by Wheeling Rodolph, dam by Moses,4 yrs.. 3 

R. W. Withers’ ch. c. Castro, by Imp. Consol, dam by Bertrand, 4 yrs ........-..- d 

Time, 8:19—8:36. Track very heavy. 


9 
2 2 
3 





TUESDAY—FIFTH DAY. 
There were three entries for the Three mile purse, Martha Carter, Lizzy 
Hewitt, and Tom Day. Tom Day went off with the lead, Martha waiting on 
him, and Lizzy about 40 yards behind; they ran in this order for the Ist mile 
and to the home stretch in the 2d, when Martha locked him, and after a slight 
struggle took the track ; on entering the back stretch Lizzy, finding Tom done 
for, went past him at a killing pace, and rushed up to Martha, making up a tre- 
mendous gap, but was ultimately defeated by a length in 6:10, Tom distanced. 
2d Heat—The betting was 2to 1 on Martha. Both had cooled off well. 
L‘zzy got the start, and maintained the lead throughout, though many severe 
struggles were made by Martha to obtain the lead. The heat was won by Lizzy 
by half a length in 6:10. 
3d Heat—Lizzy improved in the betting, until some “‘ knowing one’ saw a 
break down inher off fore leg, when she immediately decl:ned ; the report, 
however, proved untrue. After a few false starts they got off, Martha leading 
to the back stretch, when Lizzy made play, and on passing the stand was haif 
a length ahead. The 2d mile was well contested throughout, Martha deter- 
mined to doordie. In the 3d mile they were lapped to the drawgate ; here 
Martha was about aclear length ahead, both running close to the rail, when she 
took the track. The rider of Lizzy made no further effort for the heat, think- 
ing the cross fully entitled him to the purse. The owner of Lizzy represented 
this to the Judges, but they decided against him. It isdue to Tom Day to 
state that his saddle-tree broke, and the points penetrating through the padding, 


hurt him to such adegree as almost to stop him. Record :— 


TUESDAY, Jan. 4—Jockey Club Purse $700, $100 of which to go to 2d best herse, con- 
‘tans as before. Three mile heats. 





Gis “~hnson’s (Geo. Vanetta’s) ch. f. Martha Carter, by Bertrand, out of 
Col. Vance Jux. PN Gh dha, Wecaledinbbsdedcullittetearsdtends Jack. 1 2 ] 
Sally Naylor by Gane. “ewitt, by Ivanhoe, dam by Mons. Tonson,4yrs.. 2 1 2 


Jas. $. Garrison’s b. f, Lizzy +-- ruand—Sally Melville by Virginian, 4yrs, dist, 


John S. Brown’s b.c. Tom Day, —  106:10--6:17. 
WEDNESDAY—SIXTH DAY. 

This was the close or the peiformances, and each (being his last bite) tried to 
out-bid the other. At strpping, Ellesif’s fine form, though too high in condi- 
tion, placed her the favorite against any named horse, and with some few, agst 
the field; between Tom Day avd Maria, about $2000 was pending, and as it 
was known that they had their private accounts to settle (without reference to 
the purse), none were foolhardy enough to back either for the race. Ellesif 
won the Ist heat easily,—scarcely was she put up,—in 1:58. 

2d Heat.—Donna Viola did not cool off right, and Pilot would not sweat, 
although he ran between heats an additional mile with his blankets on. 100 to 
50 against Ellesif ; she, however, led from the score with Pilot lying on her 
quarter. Tom Day ran up from the rear and locked Pilot—Ellesif two lengths 
ahead; in the home stretch Tom disengaged himself from Pilot, and rubbed up 
for a brush with Ellesif ; in the home turn she shook him off, and won by two 
lengths, in 1:57.-~Pilot was again galloped round the track with his clothes on, 
but no sweat yet. Maria's friends now looked up to her to wis, as she had run 
none the preceding two heats, and backed her freely vs. the field. 

34 Heat.—Tom Day sprung off with the lead, all well up; in the back 
stretch, Star and Pilot joined him ; the Star soon left them, and in the turn of 
the home stretch, Ellesif rushing up from the rear, passed Tom Day and Pilot, 
but only succeeded in making it a bruising heat,—Star won by a neck, in 1:55 
Maria now had no chance at all, it was evident run was not in her, and Donna 
Viola (in the same stable with Miss Foote) was backed, many anticipating a 
race similar to the last Metarie 3 in 5. 

4th heat.—Pilot now steered the way with the Star in company—she quickly 
passed him, and Maria took him in hand. . Ellesif, in turning into the last quar- 
ter, challenges for the lead, quick as thought she Isps Maria, and with her long, 
s'eady stride, passes the Star, and leads home, winning the heat and purse, by 


two lengths, in 1:56. , 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 5—Jockey Club Purse $300, conditions as before. Mile heats, 


3 in 5. 
pr W. Moore's b.f. Ellesif, by Platoff, dam by Muckle- 


john AVIS cn oce wenn none wee eee nen n nnn nee cence enseneee it. Ee Richards. 1 a ee | 
Capt. teciiocate ch. f. Star of the West, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Ber 4 y's 
trand, 4 yrS..-.------------ we ed 7H ele Qlghee Ped Pegesend seqeete te rene erenns et 925 3 

cers’ b. c. Tom Day, pedigree above, 4 yrs -....---------0-+------5--"* 
sty eM orf. Bons Vals, by !mp. Luzborough, dam by Mons. Ton- a a 
son, 3 yTS -..----------- Ceca ge” Sh <) e Pea akg tigen ila almaaealna 443 5 

: sb. c. Pilot, by Wild Bill, dam by Oscar, 3 yrs-...-------- 
Bere * olersb. m. Maria’Collier, by Collier, dam by Gallatin, 5 yrs.---- 5 6 6 6 


Time, 1:58—1:57—1:55—1:56. Track heavy. 
Ere the horses were led from the stand, the owner of Tom Day challenged 
the field, or any particular horse, to run a match, after the regular time for cool- 


ing off, for $500 a side, with their appropriate weights, a single mile. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Match, $500 a side, Club weights. One mile. 


7 igt y 4 VTS... nce cc ecw ccc ccenccce--e--eeee8 Ke 
D. Myers’ b.c. Tom Day, pedig ee abov e, 

j 9 _ f. Donna Viola, pedigree ADC VE, 3 VIS 2c nance weeces--e-ereeerneere 2 
Mr. Lincock s br f L a u ’ i 


——_ 
Pedigrees and Preduce of mmencement and Resalba, 
James P. Coxsty’s, of Moss s Neck, Careline Oo., Va. siesta 

EMENT, a dark bay mare, 14 yrs. old May 1841, was purchased of the 

Hos Ine B. CurisTIAN at £100, in the year 1831 ; she is by Arab, dam by 
Francisco, grandam by Ball’s Florizel, g. g. dam Dixon's Nightingale by Chan- 
ticleer—her dam Wingyfeet by Jolly Roger, grandam Melpomene by Burwell’s 
Traveller, g. g. dam Virginia by Mark Anthony, g. g hero Imp. mare Polly 


istotle. See Edgar’s Stud Book, p. 538. oduce :— 
Oress Priston, ch. c. by Gohanna, sold to P. W. Ward, of Vicksburg, Miss., 


ag f. by Sir Charles. Died at J. J. Harrison’s, from an accident. 


Stout, b. f. by Eclipse—presented to a friend. 
1838. Routing. b. f. by Mons. Peacoat to Geo. Taylor, Esq., of Horn- 


W636. Laneville, ch. c. by Eclipse—sold to R. B. Smith, Esq., of King and 








| 


Queen Co. 


the rider of Olympus was unable to held him, he having! 1837. Charcoal, bl. f. by Star (sire of Enciero). 





———— 


1838. Maria Champe, b. f. by Trio. 
| 1839. Beverley, b. ¢. by Imp. Cetus—pioper:y of Jno. Taylor, Jr, of Ha- 
zelwood. : 
1840. Not put. 

| 1841. In foal to Imp. Cetus. 
_ Rosavea, a chesnut mare, purchased of Lewis Berxetey, Esq., of Aldie, 
ioudou Co., Va., at $500; she was by old Trafalgar, out of Rosalba by Spread 
| Eagle—Imp. mare Alexandria. Alexandria was bred by Mr. Kidd, and got by 
Alexander, dam by Woodpecker, grandam by Phligun, out of Lord Egremont's 
Highfiyer mare. Produce :— 

1831. Miss Stewart, ch. f. by Gohanna—died 2 yrs. old. 

1832. Trio, ch c. by Timeleon—sold to a company, 

1833. Jrene, ch. f. by Sir Cnarles—property of T, M. Stubblefield, of Glou- 
cester Co. 

1334. Hampton, ch. ¢. by Imp. Rarsfoot—property of R. B. Smith, Esq. 


IRB Missed to Movs Vonson. 


Z — The Earl, ch. c. by Eclipse—sold at 2 yrs. old to W. L. Gatewood, 

1837. Idle, ch. f. by Eclipse. 

Note by the Editor. 

Many of the above named horses have been winners.—Preston, sold tu Mr. 
Ward, was run successfully in Mississippi as Soutrio Soefada. Hampton won 
at Mile heats at Tappahannoc, over the Mount Clement Course, beating Mr. 
Tayloe’s Howa, and W. L. White’s entry by Sir Charles; he also won at Cul- 
peper -: H., beating a good field, Maj. Doswell’s Jotank among the party. H. 
the same Spring galioped for the S. S. at the Mulberry ; many of the colts in 
this stake were onthe ground. The day after he was beaten, being evidently 
out of order, at Two mile heats, by Steel (Mr. McCargo’s nomination), in a Post- 
stake, after which Mr. C. sold half of him to J. P. White for $800. Trio won 
a good race, distancing Mr. Tayloe’s Switch in the 2d heat, and after running 
eight miles, during which the two horses might have been covered with ablan- 
ket, he beat Mr. Williamson's Westwood. Irene (also run by Mr. White), at 
Culpeper C. H., beat the then unvanquished Mississippi crack, Hard Hears, and 
many others, at Mile heats, best 3 in 5, running six heats. Red-wing won her 
2 yr. old stake, of Mile heats, at Tree Hill, (Tom Hoskins paying forfeit), dis- 
tancing all the field; four or five started, R B. Smith’s Harrison, by Tranby, 
2d. Laneville the sporting world is well acquainted with; it should be men- 
tioned, however, that, from striking the railicg in exercise, he had to be sent 


home before the Fairfield meeting. Maria Champe, also, from the distemper, 
was sent home. Idle and Commencement are engaged to Imp. Trustee the 
coming season. 


ENGLISH STALLIONS FOR 1842. 


As an interesting matter of reference, and to show American breeders the 
price at which the fashionable stallions of the day stand in England, we give 
the following list published in the Loudoa (Old) Sporting Magazine for 
December lest :— 

Agreeable, at Alresford Hall, Essex, 5 miles from Colchester, at 5ge. and 10s, 
—by Emilivs out of Surprise by Scud out of Manfreda. 

Albemarle, at Riddlesworth, Thetford, at 10gs. and 10s. 6d. :—by Young 
Phantom out of Hornsea’s dam. 

Ascot, at the Turf Tavern, Doncaster, at 2gs.:—by Reveller out of Angelica 
by Rubens out of Plover. 

Bay Middleton, at the Turf Tavern, Doncaster, thirty-five mares, besides 
those of the owner, at 30gs. and 1g :—by Sultan out of Cobweb by Phantom. 

Belzoni, at Mr. Lucas’s, Lutterworth, Leicestershire, at 10s0vs. and 5s. (half 
breds, 3gs. and 5s )—by Blacklock out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, grandam 
Mandane. 


Caccia Piatti, at Mr. Theobald’s, Stockwell, at 6gs. (half-breds, 3gs.) and 10s. 











6d. :—by Whisker out of a Walton Mare. . 
Camel, at Stockwell, Surrey, forty mares, besides three of the owner's, at 20 
gs. and 1g. :—»y Whalebone, dam by Selim, grandam ‘aide. by Sir Peter. 


Colwick, at Burghley, near Stood, at 20sovs. and lsov.:—by Filho da 
Puta. 
| Cour” Tore, The, at Riddlesworth, Thetford, at 10gs. (after the Ist of Janu- 
ar’, 12gs.) and 10s. 6d.:—by Lapwing. 

Cydnus, at Mr. Theobald’s, Stockwell “ 
to Euphrates, by Quiz out of Persepolis by Alexander. 

Defence, at Mr. I. Sadler's, Stockbridge, at 20gs. and 1s. :—by Whalebone 
out of Defiance by Rubens. 

Doctor, The, at Barnton Stud Farm, near Edinburgh, at 10gs. (half-breds, 4 
gs.) :—by Doctor Syntex, dam by Lottery, grandam Elizabeth by Walton. 

Elis, at Wilton House, near Salisbury, forty mares besides those of the own- 
er, at 2@sovs and 1 sov.:—by Langar out of Olympia by Sir Oliver. 

Emilius, at Riddlesworth, Thetford, at 50 sovs. :—by Orville out of Emilia 
by Stam/ord, grandam by Whiskey cut of Giey Dorimont by Dorimont. 

Epirus, at Clipston, near Market Harborough, at 10gs. and 1g. :—by Langar 
out of Olympia by Sir Oliver. 

Exquisite, at Mr. Theobald’s, Stockwell, at 5gs. and 103. 6d. :—by Whale- 
vone out of Fair Helen by the Wellesley Grey Arabian. 

Glaucus, at Willesdon Paddocks, forty mares at 20gs.:—by Partisan out of 
Nanine by Selim. 

Hetman Platoff, at Mr. Kirby's Stud Farm, Marton, at 15gs. :—by Brutan- 
dorf out of Don John’s dam by Comus. 

Thrahim, at Mr. W. Barrow’s Newmarket, at 10gs. and 1 sov. ;—by Sultan 
out of S.ster to Cobweb, her dam Fillagree by Soothsayer out of Web. 

Inheritor, at the Angle Inn, Catterick, at 7gs. (balf-breds at half-price) :—by 
Lottery out of Handmaiden by Walton. 

Lanercost, at Mr. T. Kirby’s, York, fifty mares at 20gs. :—by Liverpool out 
of Otis. 

Liuncelot, at Eaton Stud House, at 20gs.:—by Camel out of Banter. 

Laurel, at Mr. Theobald’s, Stockwell, at 12gs. (half-breds 6gs.) and 10s. 6d. 
—by Blacklock out of a Prime Minister Mare, her dam by Orrville. 

Liverpool, at Mr. Bibson’s Castle Browwich, near Birmingham, at 20gs. :— 
by ‘Tramp, dam by Whisker out of Mandane by Pot8os. 
" Muley Moloch, at Mr. Theobald’s, Stockwell, at 15gs. and 1g..—by Muley 
out of Nancy (Longwaist’s dam) by Dick Andrews. 

Mundig, at Clipston, near Market Harborough, at 10gs. and lg. (half-breds 
3zs. and 5s ):—by Catton out of Emma by Whisker, gandam Gibside Fairy by 


Hermes, &c. 
Norfolk: Phenomenon, The, at Mr. Theobald’s, Stockwell, at 5 sovs. and 10s.: 


—a celebrated trotter. k 
Pandarus, at Wynnstey, twenty five mares besides those ofethe owner, at 
5sovs. and 10s. (half-breds half-price) :—by Velocipede out of Barbara by The 


Laird. ' 
Pantaloon, 2t Eaton Stad House, et 30gs.:—by Castrel, dam Idalia by Pe- 


ruvian. 
Phenix, at Mr. Kirby’s stables without Walmgate bar, York, at 10}gs. :—by 


Buzzard, his dam Cobweb by Phantom. f 
Plenipotentiary, at Limberhurst Farm, Horseheath, Cambridgeshire, forty 
mares besides thosa of the owner, at 20gs. and lg. ;—by Emilius out of Harriet 
by Pericles. ’ 

Recovery, at Fairfield, 


ity witchet. : 
pm Ses Mr. Theobald’s, Stockwell, forty mares besides three of the 


Rockingham, at | 
owner's, at 20gs. and 1g. :—by Humphrey Clinker out of Medora by Swords- 


man. 
Royal Oak, at Mr. W. Barrow’s, Newmarket, fifty mares at 20 sovs. and | 
sov.:—by Catton out of a Smolensko Mare, her dam Lady Mary by Bening- 
brough. 
Sheriff of Fulton, at Sauchie Ferm, near Stirling, at 5gs. (half-breds 3gs.):— 
by The Saddler or Marc.an out of Frailty by Filho da Puta. 
” Sir Hercules, at the Stud House, East Acton, Middlesex, forty mares at 30 
s.:—by Whalebone out of Peri by Wanderer. 2 
. Slane, at Hampton Court, at 15 sovs and 1 sov. :—by Royal Oak out of Minis- 


ter’s dam. 
Suffolk Punch, at Wyanstay, at 1 sov. and 5s. 
Taurus, at Willesden Paddocks, forty mares at 20gs. 
Tory boy, at Billington Farm, Delamere, near Tarporley Forest, Cheshire, 
at 10gs. and lg. (half-preds 4gs. and 10s. 6d.) :—by Tomboy out of Bessey Bed- 


lam. 


Touchstone, at Eaton Scud House, at 30gs.:—by Camel out of Banter by 
Master Henry. 


Venison, at Mr. I. Sadler's, Stockbridge, at 10gs. and 1@s. 64. (half breds 
half-price) :—by Partisan out of Fawn by Smolensko. ; 

7 ary th _ Mr. Faller’s, Lower Caversham, near Reading, at 10gs. :—by 
Camel out of Monimia. 8 9¢e.): by Quick 
Witchcraft, at Sauchie Farm, near Stirling, at Sgs. (balf-breds gs.): by Quic 
— : at Mr. Theobald’s, Stockwell, at 4ge. and 10s. 6d. :—by Young 


Young Isaac, ?, 
| Stormer, dam by Isaac, grandam by Wroot’s Pretender. 


at fos. and 10s. 6d. :—own Brother 
= oe a a 


near York :—by Emilius, dam by Rubens out of Tip- 
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A NIGHT’S FISHING IN THE ALPS. 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 








Ville-nevve, called Peniculus by the Romans, is situated at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Lake Leman. The Rhone, descending from Furca, whence it takes 
its rise, passes this little town at the distance of a half hour’s ride, and desig 
nates the southernmost limit of the Canton de Vaux: advancing thence five 
leagues, it forms a point, and separates the Canton de Vaux from the Vallais. 
A célerifére, that awaits the arrival of the steamboat passengers, conducts them, 
the same evening, to Bex, where they usually sleep. The hour’s start that I 
had gained by coming over-land, gave me time to run to the spot where the 
Rhone, dividing into two branches, throws itself, grey and sandy, into the lake, 
depositing therein its slime, and coming out again, pure and blue, at Geneva, 
after having traversed the take throughout its whole extent. 


Whea I returned to Ville-neuve, the coach was ready to start: every one 
had taken-his seat; and, as I had been absent at the distribution, the one that 
was considered the worst, was carefully reserved for me. Fortunately, it was 
the very one I should have chosen. It was in the cabriolet, by the side of the 
conducteur ; where, indeed, there was nothing to screen me from the evening 
air, but where, at the same time, there was nothing to obstruct my view of the 
surrounding country. 

The valley we were to traverse, presented a beautiful view through the blue- 
ish horizon of the Alps. It opened here two leagues broad upon the lake, 
whence, gradually narrowing until it reaches St. Maurice, a single gate suffices 
to enclose it, so straightened is it |e:ween the mountain and the Rhone. At 
short intervals, on either side of the river, pretty little Vaudois and Vallasian 
villages greeted my eyes ; but our motion was so rapid that I could distinguish 
nothing but the boldness of their situation on the side of the mountain: some, 
apparently ready to slide down a steep declivity scaled by vines ; others, rest- 
ing on a platform surrounded by dark fir-trees, like birds’ nests hidden among 
the branches : some, overhanging a precipice, the road or means of access to 
which the eye sought vainly to discover. Finally, bounding the landscape and 
towering above all intervening objects, the Dent de Morcles on the left, red as 
@ brick just glowing from the furnace, rose seven thousand six hundred feet 
above our heads ; and on the right, its sister, the Dent du Midi, lifted its snow- 
white head eight thousand five hundred feet into the clouds : both variously co- 
lored by the last rays of the setting sun, and standing boldly out from a sky of 
azure blue. All this I beheld as a punishment for my tardy arrival ; while my 
fellow-travellers, within closely buttoned curtains, were felicitating themselves 
on their escape from the chill of the atmosphere. 


We reached Bex at nightfall. ‘The coach drew up before one of those pretty 
inns found only in Switzerland, and in front of a church, the foundations of 
which, like those of almost al! the religious edifices in the Vallais, seem, from 
their Roman style, to have been the work of the primitive Christiane. Dinner 
was waiting for us when we arrived; and one of its entrées, the fish, was so de- 
licate that we begged to have some for breakfast on the ensuing morning. 


This desire was no sooner made known than our hostess called to a lad of 
some eighteen or twenty years old, who united in his proper person the several 
functions of porter, scullion, and boots. He obeyed the summons; and not- 
withstanding a very expressive yawn, the only kind of opposition he ventured to 
exhibit to the commands of his mistress, was ordered to fish some trout for the 
gentleman's breakfast. 

Maurice (for such was the fisherman’s name) turned toward me with so lazy 
an air, and a look so full of inexpressible reproach, that I was moved to com- 
passion in the fellow’s behalf. 

“It is of no consequence,” said I, and Maurice’s face brightened up as my 
words expressed a meaning so conformable to his wishes ; “it is of no conse- 
quence, if the affair is disagreeable to the lad.” 

“Bah! Bah!” exclaimed the landlady ; ‘it is only an hour’s work, and the 
river is close at hand. Go along, you lazy fellow! take your lantern and bill,” 
continued she to Maurice, who had relapsed into the resigned apathy that is ha- 
bitual to those born to obey ; “go along and make haste.” 

** Your lantern and bill, for fishing!’ thought I. From this moment, Mau- 
rice was a doomed man : for the irresistible desire that I now felt to see a fish- 
ing, the preparation for which was the same as for making a fire, effectually 
prevented my further intercession in his behalf. 

Maurice heaved a sigh, for he perceived that there was now no hope but in 
Gop ; and he had so ofte1 been in a similar situation without being extricated, 
that he dared not expett a miracle to be wrought for his escape in the present 
instance. 

He therefore, with an energy bordering on despair, took down from among 
some kitchen utensils a pruning-knife and a lantern—the latter of so singulara 
construction that it must be described before I go on. It was a hollow ball, or 
globe, of horn, to which was affixed a steel tube, three feet long, and an inch 
and a half in diameter. The junciion between the tube and the globe being 
hermetically sealed, the oiled wick within the latter, after having been lighted, 
received air only from the top of tke tube and the flame could not be extin- 
guished by wind or rain. 

‘* Are you coming, too !"’ said Maurice, having made his preparations and see- 
ing me ready to follow. 

peaee ye said I; ‘‘ for your manner of fishing seems to me very ori- 

H ” 
are Oh, yes!” muttered he ; ‘‘it is very original to see a poor fellow dabbling 
in the water up to his middle instead of being asleep up to his ears in hay. 
Will you have a knife and a light? you can fish, too, and that will be still more 
original !”’ 

**A’n’t you off yet?” issuing loudly from the adjoining room, saved me the 
trouble of refusing Maurice's offer, in which there was fully as much of ironi- 
cal bitterness as of desire to procure for me an agreeable diversion. The land- 
lady's footsteps were heard approaching, and the muttering tones of her voice 
augured no good to the loiterer. He was so convinced of this that he opened 
the door, rushed out and shut it again without waiting for me—such was his 
haste to put two inches of oak between his laziness and the wrath of our oblig- 
ing landlady. 

“It was I,” said I, opening the door and following with my eyes the lantern 
that was already forty paces before me ; ‘ it wes I that detained the poor fellow 
by asking him questions about his way of fishing; so, don’t scold him.” And 
I set off at full speed after the light that had almost disappeared iu the dis- 
tance. 

As my eyes were fixed in a horizontal line, for fear of losing sight of the lan- 
tern, I had scarcely taken ten steps before my feet caught in the hanging chains 
of our célérifére and I tumbled into the middle of the road at the end of which 
twinkled my polar-star. 

‘The sound of my fall reached Maurice's ears; but instead of arresting, it 
seemed only to give a fresh impulse to his velocity, for he now felt that he had 
two wraths to dread instead of one. The inauspicious lantern seemed a perfect 
will-o'-the-wisp, so rapidly did it flit away, and so merrily did it bound. I had 
lost nearly a minute in fa'ling, picking myself up and feeling for broken bones ; 
and during this time, Maurice had gained ground. 1 began to lose all hope of 
overtaking him; I was bemired, full of pain, and under the necessity of going 
more slowly if I wished to avoid another fall. Under this pressure of circum- 
stances I momentarily forgot myself. I stopped short in the road, stamped my 
foot in arage, and shouted 

““G— d— you, Maurice, wait for me?” 

Apparently, despair gave to this short but energetic injunction an omnipotent 
efficacy ; for Maurice halted at once ; and the lantern passed from a state of 
agitation to one of repose—giving it the semblance of a fixed planet. 


Really,” said I, approaching him, and feeling before me with my hands and 
feet, ‘you are a very singular sort of body! You heard me fall hard enough 
to break your village pavement, and yet you ran off faster than ever with the 
light. Look !" continued I, pointing to my torn pantaloons and swelled cheek, 
“] am in @ very pretty plight truly !” 

Maurice looked at my wounds and listened to my complaints very composed. 
ly; and when I had finished shaking the dirt from my clothes, and picking out 
some dozen of pebbles that were encrusted, in mosaic, in the palms of my hands, 
he replied : 

“ This is what comes of going for fish at nine o'clock at night ;” and he phleg- 
matically resumed his course. 

There was so much truth at the bottom of this selfish reply, that I thought it 
advisable not to retert the argument, although it seemed to me to be assailable 
on three sides. We therefore both walked on without exchanging a syllable 
for nearly ten minutes in the tremendous circle of light projected around us by 
the ill-starred lamp. At the end of this time Maurice stopped. 

“‘ Here we are,” said he. 

And in fact, T now heard the noise cf a little stream that descended from the 
western side of the Cheville mountain, and crossed the road under a bridge we 
had just reached : whence, I began to perceive, it threw itself intothe Rhone, 
distant from us scarcely two hundred yards. 

While I was making these observations, Maurice was making his preparations. 
These consisted -in his pulling off gaitors, shoes, and pantaloons, and fasten- 
ing his shirt with pins to his roundabout. This half dress gave him the ap- 
pearance of a full length portrait in the style of Holbein or Albert Durer. He 
turned to me as I was observing him. 

‘* Will you do the same ?” inquired he. 

‘* Do you intend to go into the water?” 


# And how do you expect’to have trout for breakfast, unless I get them for 
you! 7 


—_-— 





‘“T have no desire to fish.” 

“‘ But you came to see me fish, did not you?” 
“ Doubtless.” 

“Then take off your pantaloons, unless you prefer going into the water with | 
them on: you can do as you choose: there is no disputing about taste.” 
So saying, he began to descend inte the precipitous ravine where the tor- 
rent brawled, and where this marvellous fishing was to be performed. 

I followed him with unsteady steps over the pebbles that rolied from beneath | 
my feet, clinging to Maurice, who was as upright and firm as a forest oak. We | 
had nearly thirty feet to descend over the steep and movable road; and my | 
guide saw how difficult it would be for me to proceed without his assistance. 
“ Take the lantern,” said he, quietly. 





the shoulder with a strength that I could not have conceived his lank body to | 
possess—the strength of a mountaineer, that I have since discovered, under | 
similar circumstances, in children of ten years old—and sustained me down the 
dangerous defile : his instinct of a faithful guide overcoming the rancor he had 
until row felt towards me, so that I reached the water’s edge without accident. | 
I dipped my hand in it and found it was icy cold! 

** Do you really intend to go in there, Maurice?” said I to him. 

“Certainly,” he replied, taking the lantern from my hand and putting one | 
foot in the torrent. 

‘‘ But the water is freezing!” said I with an effort to detain him. 

‘Tt comes from the snow a half league up the mountain,” said he, not under- 
standing the reason uf my exclamation. 

**T don’t wish yon to go into that water, Maurice!” 

* Didn’t you say that you wanted trout for breakfast, to-morrow !”’ 

* Yes, I said so. But I did not know that to gratify this whim a man—you, 
Maurice! must plunge up to your waist in a frozen stream at the risk of dying 
of a cold in a week after. Come, let us return *”’ 

** And what will the mistress say ?” 

“Till take care of that, Maurice. Come.” 

‘That can’t be ;” and he put his other leg in the water. 

“How! why can’t it be?” 

‘There are others, beside you, fond of trout. I don’t know how itis; but 
all travellers love trout—a miserable fish full of bones !” 

* Well—and what does that amount to!” 

“Tt amounts to this. Ifyou don’t want the trout, others do: and since I am 
here, I had better take them at once. There are other travellers who like the 
chamois; and they often say, ‘to-morrow evening, when we return from the salt 
mines, we woald like some chamois.’ Chamois! a nasty black meat: they 
might as well eata ram! Well! as soon as they say that, the mistress calls 
Pierre, just as she called Maurice when you said you wanted trout: for Pierre 
is the hunter, as I am the fisher. She says to Pierre, ‘ get a chamois.’ Pierre 
says ‘ very well;’ and he sets off at two o'clock in the morning. He crosses 

laciers, in the crevices of which our whole village might be swallowed up; 
climbs rocks where you would break your neck twenty times, if I may judge by 
the way you came down this ditch here ; and about four o’clock in the after- 
noon he comes back with a beast on his shoulders, until one day when he 
does not return.” 

‘* How do you mean?” 

“* Why, John, who was before Pierre, was killed; and Joseph, who was be- 
fore me, died of a cold. But that does not hinder me from fishing for trout, 
nor Pierre from hunting chamois.” 

** But,” said I, with astonishment, ‘I have always thought that these exer- 
cises possessed a pleasure for those who followed them, a pleasure that be- 
came an irresistible passion : that there are hunters and fishers who will ‘ace 
dangers as they would go to fétes ; and who pass whole nights on the moun- 
tains to watch for chamois, or sleep on the banks of a river to throw in their 
lines at break of day.” 

“Yes!” said Maurice, with a tone of feeling of which I did not suppose him 
capable ; “yes, there are some who do as you say.” 

** And who ere they?” I inquired. 

‘** Those,”’ said he, ‘* who fish and hunt for themselves-”’ 

I dropped my head upon my breast, but kept my eye fixed on the man who 
had thus thrown, without being conscious of it, so bitter an argument into the 
unequal scale of human justice. Even in the midst of these Alps, in this 

region of eternal snows, of eagles and of freedom, the great contest is waged 
—and waged hopelessly between those who possess not and those who pos- 
sess. Here men are trained, like cormorants and hounds, to bring to their mas- 
ters fish and game, in exchange for which they obtain a morsel of bread. It is 
very strange! for what hinders these men to fish or hunt forthemselves! The 
habit of obeying! In the very men that she would render free, Liberty finds 
the greatest obstacles to her success ! 
aurice, who was ignorant of the train of reflections to’ which his answer 
had given rise, had by this time descended into the water up to his waist, an4 
commenced fishing. I soon comprehended the use of his implements. 


With his left hand he thrust the lantern into the water to nearly the full 
length of the tube. This produced a dim circle of light in the bed of the 
stream, and the trout, attracted by the ligt t, crowded around the globe in the 
centre, as moths and bats do around a candle. Maurice then gently raised the 
lamp, which the fish immediately followed, and as they reached the surface of 
the water, he struck them on the head with his knife ; the fish sunk at once, and 
for an instant to the bottom, and then arose bloody and dead, when they passed 
incontinently into the green bag suspended around Maurice's neck. 

I was astounded. That superior intelligence on which, five minutes before, 
I had plumed myself, was entirely at fault; for it is certain that if I had been 
left on a desert island, with trout at the bottom of a stream for my sustenance, 
aod nothing to take them with but a lantern and a bill, I should, despite that in- 
telligence, have died of hunger. 

aurice was unconscious of the admiration he had excited, and continued to 
augment my enthusiasm by repeated proofs of dexterity—choosing, like a pro- 
prietor in his own trout vond, the finest fish, and suffering the young fry to 
swim around the light with impunity. I could now no longer refrain; but di- 
vesting myself of pantaloons, boots, and stockings, and without reflecting that 
the water was only a few degrees above the freezing point, I plunged into the 
stream, and took the lantern and bil! from my acolyte at the instant when a su- 
rb trout came forward to admire himself. I led him with all due precaution 

the surface, and when I thought he was within striking distance, dealt him a 
blow on the back that might have slit a log. 

The poor trout came up in two pieces! 

Maurice took it up, examined it for an instant, and threw it back into the wa- 
ter, saying disdainfully, 

“You have butchered the fish instead of killing him !” 

Butchered or not, it was the fish I intended to have for my breakfast ; con- 
sequently, I fished up my two fragments, that were floating off in opposite di- 
rections, and returned tothe shore. It was high time—lI shivered in all my 
limbs, and my teeth chattered horribly. 

Maurice followed me, for he had taken his contingent of fish. Three quar- 
ters of an hour had been sufficient time for him to take a dozen of fine trout. 
We then dressed ourselves with speed, and made the best of our way to the 
inn. 

‘Fore heaven !” said I to myself, as we were returning, “ if any of my thirty 
thousand Parisian acquaintances had been passing (as very possibly it might have 
happened) along the road in sight of which I had just been exercising my aqua- 
tic propensities, and had seen me in the midst of a freezing torrent, in a singular 
costume I had been forced to adopt, with a lantern one in hand and a knife in the 
other. I am sure, that, after the necessary time had elapsed for his return from 
Bex to Paris, and the subsequent arrival of the papers from Paris tu Bex, I should 
have had the surprise of reading in the first gazette that came to hand, that the au- 
thor of Antony had lost his senses in his journey through the Alps ; ‘ which event (as 
would of course have been added) ts an irreparable loss to dramatic literature !'”” 

And while making these reflections, which did little to check my increasing 
congelation, I thought of a stool I had observed on the kitchen hearth, and or 
which, when I left the inn, an enormous cat was basking ; and I said to myself, 
as soon as I reach that ino J will go directly to that hearth, eject that cat, and 
take pussession cf that stool. 

Influenced by this idea, which gave me at once courage and hope, I quicken- 
ed my pace ; and as I had furnished myself with Maurice’s lantern in order to 
warm my fingers provisionally, I reached, without a second fall, the inn where 
was the blessed stool, the object of all my desires. 

Iran like a man who has no time toicse. The hostess herself opened the 
door. I passed her like an apparition, crossed the eating-room, and precipitated 
myself into the kitchen. Reader——the fire was out ! 

At the same moment, I heard the landlady, who had followed me as fast as 
she was able, ask of Maurice— 

‘** What's in the gentleman !” 
“Cold, I believe,” replied Maurice. 
Ten minutes after, I was in a warmed bed with a bow! of hot wine in my 
hand ; the symptoms appearing to me sufficiently alarming to require tonics and 
revulsives. I escaped with an abominable cold. 
Bat, at the same time, I had the honor first to discover and to proclaim an im- 
portant scientific fact, fur which I trust the Institut and Cusiniére Bourgeoise 
will both acknowledge themsel ves indebted to me : It is that, 
In Vallais they fish trout with a bill and a lantern! 

Translated for the ““ New World,” by E. S. Gould. 





At Vicksburg, on the 28th ult., an inquest was held on the body of Dr. John 





R. Brown, who was shot dead by John Henderson. Verdict—* self-defence.” ! 





How to Make a Magazine : 


THE EDITOR ‘‘HARD Up.,.”: 





From the Bengal Sporting Magazine. 





Scene.—The snuggery in the villa at Cossipore. The walls are graces 


| the trophies of the chace :—the hog deer is vis a-vis to the kakur ;—the os f¢ y+), 


of the Dacca buffaloe bends menacingly upon the mahar. The serow fa. 


I complied at once. He then, with his disengaged hand, grasped me under | 4 


| dages contributed by the brute creation. Above, hangs a graceful lustre ; 
| are spread the skin of tiger, of leopard, and of deer. Au milieu, a mar) 


jurrow. The bow of the Cole and the arrow of the Assamese ;—the maich'5-) of 


the Mahratta and the scimitar of the Affghan, diversify and variegate the anyon 


r 


covered with papers infinile, whose erial flights are arrested by a silver mony, 


elephant's tooth, a bronze grey hound, and analabaster pointer, couchant. Py», 

windows representing Dian in hot pursuit of the bounding antelope, and o ni. 
dern Nimrod clearing a seventeen feet brook, diffuse a mild and chas*: . 
throughout the apartment. Itisa chamber fora prince. But see !—at the 3), 


sits ONE whose countenance betrays a mind disturbed,—a heart agitated—g 
ment perplexed :—in a word, there sits the editor ina devil of a stew. 





Eprror.—(solus) Quoi faire ?—Mutiny—discontent—caprice! Is jt 
to this? Can custom state her infinite variety? No—no—we have io 
done with Nature :—the forest, the hill, and the plain, and the lake, teem » 
countless tribes of whum we, as yet, know positively nothing. The country 
must be traversed, the mountain must be scaled, the jhee! forded before we cic. 


tn 


seend to the mere personal register of the men who form the field, ard the 
hounds who constitute the pack. That may do well enough, for an old Ey. ’/¢4 
Sporting Magazine, of fifty years’ standing, but not for Maca, the bright, the 


bonny, and the youthful. No—not for our Maca yet!—But let us re read 
the budget of complaint. 


No. I. 
To the Editor of the Sporting Magazine. 

Dear Sir,—I have now been a subscriber to your spirited periodical since its 
commencement, and bearing in mind the necessity you are under in catering 
for all tastes, I have patiently borne the infliction of sundry articles which were 
far from being tu my taste. But now that we have reached the close of the 
sixth year, I think it high time to enter my protest against such trash as we 
are sO netimes treated with,—I mean in the shape of tiger-hunts and hog hunts. 


One half of them, I'm sure, are lies, and the other half are not true: for my 
own part I don't believe there is a tiger in the country :—at least I'll take my 
oath I never saw one here.—So, Mr. Editor, unless you discontinue those pa- 
pers and give us more Steeple-chaces, I'll withdraw—lI'm blowed if [ don’ 


Benares, Nov. 18. Yours ever truly, V. | 
To the Editor of the Sporting Magazine. 
Sir,—I say, old chap, how many more caricatures, of fe.lows no one h:ows, 
|are you going to stick into Maca? It seems to me a precious waste of money. 
Why don’t you give us a few plates of a good jolly Welter race, with ten or 


twelve horses going it “ like bricks,” and ten thousand people looking On, an 
a distant view of the country, and all that? I have supported the Magazine 
for four years, and what's more I mean to pay my arrears of subscription when 


I can get a loan from the Agra Bank, but never, no never, will I fork ont ano- 
ther dummery if my suggestion i: not attended to’—Who’s Tattyio! Wao's 
Mr. Newcomen! Who's Tom Pits.—I should like to know that. I you 
really watt a good portraits I'll send you one of our Major, and my fayorte 
bull-terrier. Yours truly, Bos Rippiesworre 





Kernaul, December 1. 
To Mr. Apam Dovetas, Publisher, Calcutta. ; 

Mr. Meredith Elkerbony begs t> inclose a Bengal Bank note (No. 2004) ‘or 
20 rupees, being his subscription to the Sporting Magazine for the past year 
and he requests that his name may be erased from the list of subscrivers. Mr 
M. E. thinks it due te the Editor to say that his reason for this extreme mea- 
sure is that he thinks there was a personal allusion to himself in “A 
deleur.”” 

Monghyr. . 

P.S.— fr. M. E. addresses Mr. Douglas because be, Mr. M.E., cannot think 
of holding any communication with an Editor, who inserts such papers as 
those bearing the signature of Gunca. 

To J. H. Srocaveter, Esq. 

My dear Sir,—As a warm and interested friend who kas your solid good at 
heart, I most earnestly conjure you to discontinue, giving up sq large a por 
of Maca to Turf matters. Really no one now-a-days cares [or Facing, Wi ers». 
be Mr. Sailor and Mr. Villiers, who have it all their own way. Give us 4 jolly 
good hog hunt every now and then, and a little wild elephant skooting, and 
you will thus please a// tastes. Ever yours, Hervey NETTERVILN! 

Cawnpore, 29th November. 

To the Editor of the Sporting Magazine. 

Dear Sir,—I have, the pleasure to, send a little, story founded in, fact. The 
title is “* The Betrothed Undertaker, or, * Tie Course of True Love, net er did, 
run smooth.’ ’—If you prefer, calling it, ‘* Tie Pet of the Cemetry” or ‘“* Some 
Passages, in the Life of a Village Poec” you may, do so, but, 1 beg that the 


tion, am supported, by all, the society of this place—that an occasional morel, 
and pious, tale, is more adapted to your periodical, than, such profane thu.gs as 
“Cricket Matches,” ** Asmopevus on the river’’ ** Jaguars and Stags, &c."— 
Chittagong. Your's, in the spirit, Bernard GROANAW sy, 
&e. &e. &c. &e. &c. Ke. 





Eprror.—Now “ inthe name of ail the gods at once” upon what meat tnust 
I feed this people! The cricketer must be sacrificed to the mora‘ist ;—1e 
turfman to the hog-hunter ;—the pig-sticker to the steeple-chacer,—aud per.aps 
the fox-hunter to the angler?—A dead lock, by the powers of pewter—(uo 
faire? 

[Enter Spur Rowel } oo 

Spur Rowel.--Heh! Qu’avez rous most noble? ‘ Melancholy, Jaifer — 
not a word tu spare me?’ , 

Editor —I'm thinking, Pierre, —but look there—read—read—read. Stall! 
go mad !—or shall ‘I incontinently go and drown inyself !" Co 

Spur Rowel reads—Urn—urn—urn,—supported—withdraw—hog cea 
Pet—Cemetry —20 rupees—Agra Bank'—Ha ! ha! ha! ha!—Drownt!ysei! 
—‘ Drown cats and blind puppies —Hang the discontented crew and garg youl 
ways after the old ‘gait.’— 

Editor —Then J lose a troop of friends. _ 

Spur Rowel.—Not a bit of it. We all love a little power, and the ore 
you yield the bolder we trample ; but honestly resist unreasonable dems! oe 
shew that you cannot give into A. without annoying B. and many more, ac 40 
true sportsman will press bis small wishes. af . vd 

Editor.—But, my dear fellow, these chaps disseminate their sentiments, on 
so scare the very best writers. One man in a porcine district establishes esr 
amongst the whole tribe of pig-stickers, end threatens to criticise wigan 
of their deeds. Another tells his neighbor that ‘no one now cares a0" 
for a tiger hunt’ and a third proclaims that he would make a = ag? 
ness of it if any account of his day's shooting were sent to Maca: sau, m 
time, we shall lose all our crack hands, and Maca her indispensible ter oe . 

Spur Rowel.—Don’t believe it—some chaps will always write and <0 ye 
IMAGINATION can be called in to supply the absence of Fact, you may 4° %" 
have abundarce of matter. Do you catch the idea? 

Editor.—Can’t say Ido. Not quite fly. — 2 

Spur Rowel_—Come, I'll give you a specimen. How are you off for artic: 
this month? 


Editor.—The B.B. is full—but as for the publishable,—the accepted,—! . 


oe 


— 





afraid we are awfully scant. I'd give anything for a gooc rattling bear b0', 
a day in the hills. : ne 
Spur Rowel.—Would you ’—Here goes then, mine ; don’t says its 


now.— ; 
RENCONTRE WITH BRUIN. 

It was a delightfully cool morning in January, 163—when, sash, 
and I were discussing a genuine Planchado after breakfast, at én and ples 
Sirdar bearer came into the tent, and with a countenance in which ne or tee 
sure were ludicrously blended, announced to us that a bear had ey or ers 
neighboring village, the previous evening, and had carried off aoe porte 
vorite dog of one of the ryute. Bruin had been traced ee ie 
patch of jungle, south of the cantonment, and the fellow who re ee al 
khubber felt assured that he could point to the very spot where ‘© 


as Bil! Tomas 
mv 


the 
stage) 
Ve we af delicious 6% 
brute was wont to abide. You may guess with what feelings A i es 
citement we received this intelligence. Tomkins leaped «f — ae 4 of i 
guns, which were in capital order notwithstanding an awfully long A esters and 
activity ; while your humble servant ordered out the — en nd wurmbet 
prog ahead, and did valet de chambre to'T., after having uly a gd it 
one. In half an hour we started, with light hearts and glistening yr, ahi, 
about the same time we had reached the scene of Ye 7 Bualsat ams 
asté,” now loudly whispered old Ram Sing, the khubber walla oa, desired thet 
dick hye!’ We dismounted, and giving our horses to the yi ab Ram Sing 
to lead them back a hundred yards or so. ‘This done, and gut sn Y es in one 
aforesaid, we slowly and cautiously groped our way, holding our 1 





hand and removing the prickly bushes with the other. 


punctuation may, be particularly attended, to.—I conceive—and in this concep- 
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In this way, we proceeded, until we had reached a s| 
when Ram Sing motioned to us to be wary. We halted 
beater -_ is with — and with the other bec 
kins, who you know 1s an ardent sportsman, w i 

ave vent to his feelings ina pinecinny “Oh, Heeven ron wr ow erry 
there was sufficient to unman the stoutest heart, or steel it ciyalilet ‘ll emoti ~ 
of humanity. There, below, at the entrance to a rocky cave, “dug b w pe 
tal hand,” were two bearlings playing with the corpse of the abethactea't i, 
—as sweet and interesting a babe ds a black piece of humanity can b ; hile 
:be old mother sat alternately watching their gambols, and dirbetin the op om 
tions of the third and apparently youngest member of her famil ~ > wee BE. 
ing clean the bones of the stolen dog '—Revenge—deep, dark "Giabotical dat 
nable, desperate revenge, simultaneously animated the hearts of Tomkin and 
ibe undersigned.—But pradence stayed the bloody purpose, until the best oe 
most effectual method of gratifying the darling passion could be determined n 
Should we shoot the dam ?—She might not be the uilty one, aud w “ 
following the instinet of her nature. The cubs ’—We should destro Aion ‘ 
cent pets and arouse the savage penchants of the maternal parent Was io 
pedient to penetrate the cave and beard the chief offender—the ma ding si . 
—I: was a bold and hazardous experiment. i Ii tit 

While we were thus debating in gentle whispers, a sudden growl, followed b 

an instantaneous cry, caused us to turn round, when what did we behold but 
father bruin himself, returning from his morning promenade bearing in his fore 
paws the hind quarter of Ram Sing’s honored uncle. In a moment, we cocked 
and levelled our pieces, when the bear dropped his prize and s ste over the 
prec pice—I turned and looked down to give him the benefit of both barrels 
when all on a sudden, T heard the exclamation of “Oh Ch—st 1” and saw Tom- 
cin's rolling beneath my astonished gaze in the clutches of another bear! The 
old lady, it seems, had run up on a signal from her mate to receive the fresh 
int, bat finding poor T. in her way grasped him with a loving embrace, and in 
ihe struggle tumbled back again.—My position was now most critical, The 
sight of his loved relative’s hinder parts had so disarmed Ram Sing that he could 
do nothing but ery, Wak, wah !—Tomkins was engaged in a mortal scuffle be- 
neath :—the cubs were making towards me—the other beaters ran away, and a 
storm was gathering ahead. did not long hesitate :—firing the right barrel at 
praia pére, I hit the beggar on his shoulder blade and caused him to stagger: 
upping bruin mére the left barrel I had the satisfaction to see her roll over and 
et go her grasp of Tomkins. Instantly reloading I prepared to repeat the duse 
administered to the happy pair, but paused when I beheld the male bear, Ursa 
Major, in the act of assaulting Tomkins. I called out; T., reviving, scrambled 
up, and seizing his rifle, the lock of which had been injured in the fall was 
apout to treat his adversary toa taste of the butt, after the manner of Lord Nel- 
sou. The bear danced—actually danced with astonishment at this daring piece 
of heroism! Losing not a moment, I took a dead aim and shot the brute dead 
as ared-herring, while he was in the very act of sink, slide, an coupée. To 
make assurance doubly(sure, poor T., though very weak from the loss of blood, 
went np, and did a bit of Provost Marsha! at giving the fellow the coup de grace 
over his sconce, 
_ Thus ended the sport. The villagers and beaters hearing the shois, guessed 
that we had settled the hash of their foes, and immediately came running up to 
lend a hand in gathering the spoil. We skinned the animals, and I have great 
pleasure in sending you one of their hides to grace the Cossipore snuggery. I 
ukewise forward a barrel of bear's grease, which I beg you will do me the favor 
.0 hand over to Gattie, in part payment of my bill for hair brushes. Poor Tom- 
kins was taken home in a dooley, sadly flaybergasted, bruised, and mauled. 
Mackickney, our Assistant surgeou, thinks it will go hard with him as he has 
eceived an Injury in the spinal marzow. My own opinionis, he will be all right 
ier a nigbt’s rest, and a sneaker of brandy and water, hot with. 

— Your's sincerely, James JENKINS. 

Bancoorah, January 184— 

P. S —‘* Since writing the above” Tomkins has died. His last words were 
“Bewar the Bar.’”—He was a Bradwardine by the mother's side. Please to 
announce his demise, and you may mention that Finks, our senior Ensign, gets 
‘ae step. Tomkins, you know, was our adjutant, and I intend to apply for the 
vacancy by to day’s dak ; but respect for the poor fellow’s memory has induced 
me to defer it till to-morrow. The cubs are with me, and as tame as young ti- 
gers. I will send you one, if you like.” 


Syur Rowel.—There, Mr. Editor! 
inock off a ‘* harticle.”’ 


ight rocky elevation, 
until we saw our old 
kon usonward. Tom- 


Au pis aller, you see; we can alwayS 


Lilitor.— You may, as the result exhibits, but I doubt my own capacity let 
ine be never so pushed and perplexed. 

Spur Rowel.—Modest man !—Now try. I'll stake a new hat on the issue 
vi the attempt, 

Editor.—Well, what shall it be? I have my fears though ,—it’s wery awk- 


vard :—/alse pretences and so forth. 

“yp. owt —Come,—give us a Barrackpore steeple chase, out of hand. 
_ Ldtor.—Powers!! Whose names dare | take in vain? And if [take none, 
i shall still be booked for a hoaxing humbug. 

Spur Rowel —Well, then, dispense with the locality, and give us merely ini- 
vais. It’s all the go with half your writers. 

Li lor,—Nil desperandum—('m off.— 





STEEPLE CHASE EXTRAORDINARY. 
To the Editor of the Sporting Magazine. 

My Dear Mr. Editor,—As you do not appear just now to be superabundantly 

suppied with sporting material, { trust the following account of a Steeple 
Vaase that lately came off in the neighborhood of this station will be acceptable 
‘0 you and vour ten thousand readers. 
_ The Steeple Chase was for a Plate of 500 gold mohurs given by Sir Dilberry 
Jumsin on the occasion of his attaining the title, and 50 gold mohurs entrance. 
11 stone 7lb. ; gentlemen riders. In order to give éclat to the thing all the first 
sorsemen in India were invited to obtain leave of absence from their stations, 
2n1 | am happy to add, that, with a zeal which does honor to his head and his 
aeart, the Governor-General commanded that in no solitary instance should it 
°€ refused. Lots of them came. 


There was corporal Sw—v—l, who never does drivel, 

And bold Perey E—d, who a lion once felled, 

With gay little Pat, in a queer-looking hat, 

\nd dashing Oude B—ch—r, who needed no teacher ; 

Gay N—c—m—n, (Charley) who stays for no parley, 

But takes at a stride, every ditch howe’er wide; 

And B—ckh—se, J. B., (you never did see, sich a rider as he) 
With C—r—t—n P—Im—r, on his C B., Shah Namah, 
Master R n su spruce, who leaps like the deuce, 

And Benedick Br—dd—n, who urges his prad on 

lo keep on a par, with little Le B——s, 

Who essays, with Tom Sm—th, to beat W—rr—n Fr—th. 
Mc—kn—e comes next, who never looks vext 

Uniess in “the throng” he can’t ‘ come it strong ’’— 

And there there’s M—ntg y, to whom it would come awry 
[f he were not the first in a spirited burst ; 

And a great many more, whom to name would but bore—dé&c. &c. 


rhe ground was selected by that thorough sportsman and knowing cove Cap- 
‘an Waggoner, anda precious lot of yawners he did Gx upon, sure-ly. As if, 
however, Nature had not been sufficiently liberal, fourteen more jumps were 
coustructed, making altogether 29 stiff leaps in a distance of three miles and a 
iUarter, some of these leaps being 39 fee: in length, and often 12 to 15 feet 
high. The morning was rather foggy: it was therefore agreed to wait till the 
‘un should force his way through the mist and help the beauty, rank, and fash- 
on (assembled in a stand erected for the occasion) to see the sport. At 8a. M. 
So! had dissipated the envious vapors, and the forty competitors, In all their va- 
ety of colors, and splend dly mounted, came to the post. 

Atthe word “Off,” the whole batch made a simultaneous spring forwards, 
excepting Mr. Cheeks, whose bay gelding Aldiborontiphoscaphornio reared and 
‘ell backwards, his rider under him. Dr. Gardner, the Hygeist, who was luckily 
on the ground, picked up Mr. C., and immediately set his leg and replaced bis 
‘eeth by administering two boxes of No. 1, but not in time to enable him to 
reach the rest of the field. Let us, therefore, keep our eye on the rest. . 
Sw—v—l, Mr. W. Fr—th, Captain Sniffin and the Attorney, tovk the first an 
‘ccoad leaps clearly together, closely followed by Mr. B—dd—n, and the Honor- 
“tle Hawkins Toddle. The rest scrambled over the bank and experienced some 
Severe purls in the operation. The third jump, which was composed of a lofty 
“icveur-de-frize of prickly bear and bamboo stakes, was refused by Captain 
Suilfen, Messrs. Fr—th and Sw—v—I cleared it sans fagon, but the Attorney y 
‘orse Pramumie was caught on a stake and had his guts torn out, which, 0 
“Ourse, settled the lawyer’s chance. Mr. Br—dd—n followed the good exam- 
be of the two first named, and was closely waited upon by Pat, Mr. M—ntg—y, 
and Sam Smith. We here lost sight of the rest, who took lines of their own, 
aud for the most part were never seen again until parade time the following day. 

€ race thus lay between six. At the thirteenth leap Samivel came down 
“:h a whop, and damaged a sconce that had been getting out of repair for A 
Yeral years past. At the nineteenth Messrs. Br—dd—n and Sw—v—! were to 
“u'\—their nags had lost their wind and the gentlemen their gee—— ed 

Spur Rowell.—Enough, enough !—I see plainly you are up to your work, . 
“ve only to thank me forthe hint. I am quite sure that when contributors are 


*acx, you can do wonders in the poetical line. 


















__ The Spirit of the Tunes. 


o6L 








Editor.—Glad you think so. Talki f ’ , , 
verse would take (ehenad of ing of poetry, don’t you think a little blank 


_ Spur Rowel.—Oh, capital! a prologue or epi - 
bitch—Ode to a Wathd-a0t---Tisemanns of plage BOS SOE SD: SARE 
Editor.—Listen—you know my dramatic penchant. — 
S FRAGMENT OF A TRAGIC PLAY. 
Ra Stage Bungalow in the Himalayan Mountains on the Simla Road. 
(Manfredo is sleeping in the eastern room. Custardo occupies the western 
apartment. ] 
(Starting from his slumber) Who's there? 
(Enter on tiptoe Sheik Mahomed.) 
Hist !—Master—Lord—K hodavund, hist ! 
For you, I’ve news which you’l! rejoice to hear,— 
And if your heart be stout—your hand be true— 
A deadly foe may now be burked in style ! 
My faithful Sheik ! Though scarcely “wide awake "— 
Though stillnot ‘up ” to all you would impart, 
I yet perceive thou tell’st to me a truth — 
And so—let’s have the ,articulars. 
Spur Rowel.—That’s rather abrupt, isn’t it ‘—that last line. 
ditor.—My dear fellow, if we don’t take liberties, we shall never establish 
aclaimto genius. That little eccentricity which strikes you bespeaks a con- 
sciousness of power.—Let me go on. 
SHIEK. Thou knowest, good sir, how many years have past, 
Since all your efforts as an honest soldier 
Have had cold water thrown upon them by 
One who rejoiceth in a fat staff birth. 
I do—the man's Custardo hight, 
Who has the ear of our brave army’s chief. 
You're right, my lord, and no mistake, I ween. 
Well—that there ,beggar is—listen Khodavund—in this here 
house !— 
And if surprise has not stopped up thy ears, 
You’ll hear him snoring like an ancient pig. 
I do—but what of that? 
Why—pardon the boldness of the thought— 
If he were my foe and thwarted all my plans 
I'd seize th’ auspicious hour and cut his jugular— 
I would, by Jingo !— 
What—murder sleep !—Ob, horrid thought !— 
(After a pause ) 
Go—open soft the scoundrel’s door and bring my razors. 
(Exit Sheik.) 
ManrF REDO alone -—Ye mountains that encircle me around, 
Thou moon that seemest tu be but three days’ old ; 
Ye stars which glitter in th’ expansive blue, 
Ye logs of wood that blaze upon my hearth— 
Thou chowkeydar who guardest well this house, 
Thou walls of whiteness 
(Enter Sheik.) 
The door’s ajar—the razor here is ready 
Softly step out—and keep your hand quite steady— 
(compresses his lip and grasps the steel). 
Mix me a glass of cold without 
To wash the deed down when ‘tis fairly dono— 
(Exit) 
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Scene 2d. 
Interior or Custarpo's Room. 
A Noise. 
(Starting from his bed with a pistol in his right 
hand.) 


Custarpo. Who's that! 
Manrrepo. Villain !—tis I! 
Custarpo (shoots him dead)—Take that, and be damned to you— 
Manerepo (dying). Oh! farewell—farewell— 
My eyes grow dim—it’s very cold— 
I'm dying—What’s that ‘—a peacock ! 
No—a monkey—Remember me to Spivens — 
Pay—take—no—yes—no—yes—oh! (Dvies.) 
Good night !—(goes to sleep again.) 

Finis. 

Spur Rowel.—My dear fellow—this is the oddest kind of tragic writing. 
You must mend your style however, and, at a push, such a fragment may 
answer. 

Editor.—Do you really think so! ThenI hereby threaten all manner of wri- 
ters and readers: that if they do not, or will not, write, I'll inflict my verses 
and your prose upon them, and if that won't do, hang me if anything will. 
Come—to breakfast. (Exeunt.) 


CustTarbo. 





A satis 


ONE DAY AND A HALF IN THE LIFE OF A TOBAC- 
CO CHEWER. 

Mr. Editor,—Do you chew tobacco? I did till last Sunday, when I put my 
veto on the practice. The why and wherefore I have sent you, hoping that if 
you are guilty of using the Indian weed, a leaf from my diary may be the means 
of reforming you. 

Saturday, Oct. 19, 1840.—Took my hat for a walk ; wife, as wives are apt 
to, began toload me with messages, upon seeing me ready to go out. Asked 
me to eall at cousin M - ‘sand borrow for her ** The Sorrows of Werter.”’ 
Hate a wife to read such pamby stuff—but must humor her whims, and conclu- 
ded that I had rather she would take pleasure over Werter's sorrows, than em 
ploy her tongue in makiag ‘‘sorrow”’ for your humble servant. - 

Got to cousin M ’s door. Now cousin M isan old maid, and a 
dreadful tidy woman. Like tidy women well enough, but can’t bear your dread- 
ful tidy ones, because I’m always in dread while on their premises, lest I should 
offend their superlative neatness by a bit of gravel on the soles of my boot, or 
such matter. 

Walked in—delivered my message, and seated myselfin one of her cane-bot- 
tomed chairs, while she rummaged the book-case. [Forgot to take out my ca- 
vendish befure I entered, and, while she hunted, felt the tide rising. No spit 
box inthe room. Window closed. Floors carpeted. Stove varnished. Look- 
ed to the fire-place—full of flowers, and hearth newly daubed with Spanish 
brown. Here wasa fix! Felt the flood of cavendish accumulating. Began 
toreason with myself whether as a last alternative, it were better to drown the 
flowers, bedaub the hearth, or flood the carpet. Mouth in the meantime pretty 
well filled. Toadd to my misery, she began to ask questions. ‘ Did you ever 
read this book, Mr. 1” «Ves, Ma’am,” said I, in a voice like a frog in 
the bottom of a well, while I wished book, cousin and all, were with Pharaoh's 
host inthe Red Sea. How did you like it, continued the indefatigable querist. 
I threw my head on the back ofa chair, mouth upwards, to prevent an overflow. 
She at last found ‘“‘ The Sorrows of Werter,”’ and came towards me, ‘‘ Ob dear 
Cousin Oliver, don’t put your head on the back of the chair, now don’t, you'll 
grease it, and take off the gilding!” I could not answer her, having now lust 
the power of speech entirely, and my cheeks were distended like those ofa toad 
or mushroom—‘“ Why, Oliver,” said my persevering tormentor, unconscious of 
the reason of my appearance, ‘ you are sick, I know you are, your face is dread- 
fully swelled !’”’ and before I could prevent her, her hartshorn was clapped to my 
distended nostrils. As my mouth was closed impeiturbably, the orifices in my 
nasal organ were at that time my only breathing places. Judge, then, what a 
commotion a full snoff of hartshorn created among my olfactories ! . 

I bolted for the door, and a hearty chee he chee relieved my proboscis, and 
tobacco, chyle, &c., all at once disgorged from my mouth, restored me the fa- 
culty of speech. Her eyes followed me in astonishment, and | returned and re. 
lieved my embarrassment by putting a load on my conscience. [ told her | 
had been trying to relieve the tooth ache by the temporary use of tobacco, 
while, truth to te'l, I never had an aching fang in my head. J went home mor- 
tified. ; Bet it 4% 

Sunday Forenoon —Friend A invited myself and wife to take a seat 
with him to hear the celebrated Mr. preach. Conducted by neighbor 
A tohis pew. Mouth, as usual, full of tobacco! and horror of horrors, 
found the pew elegantly carpeted, white and green, two or three mahogany 
crickets, and.a hat stand; but no spit box!:! The service commenced : every 
PEAL on the organ was answered by an internal areeaL from my mouth for a 
liberation from its contents ; but the thing was impossible. I thought of using 
my kat for a spit box ; then of tuining over one of the crickets; but I could do 
nothing unperceived. I took out my handkerchief, but found in the plenitude 
of her officiousness that my wife placed one of her white cambricks in my pocket 
instead of my bandanna. Here was adilemma. By the time the preacher had 
named his text, my cheeks had reached their utmost tension, and I must spit or 
die! I arose, seized my hat, and made for the door. My wife (confound these 
women how they dog one about), imagining me unwell (she might have known 
better), got up and followed me. ‘Are you unwell, Oliver ?”’ said she, as the 
door closed after us. I answered her by putting out the eyes of an unlucky 
dog with a flood of tobacco juice.“ I wish,” said she, “‘ Mr. ——— hada spit 
box in his pew.” ‘* Se do 1.” We footed it home in moody silence. I was 
sorry my wife had lost the sermon, but how could I help it! These women are 
so aflectionate—confound them—no, I don’t mean so. But she. might have 


























known what was the matter with me, and kept her seat. 
] 








Tobacco, oh Tobacco! But the deeds of that day are not all told yet. Af- 
ter the conclusion of the service, along came farmer Ploughshare. He had seen 
me go out of church, and stopped at the open window where I sat. ‘“* Sick to- 
day, Mr. 1 « Rather unwell, answered I, and there was another lie to 
place to the account of tobacco. ‘‘ We had powerful preaching, Mr. ; 
powerful preaching ; sorry you had to go out.” My wife asked him in—and in 
he came—she might have known he would—but women most be so polite. But 
she was the sufferer by it. Compliments over, I gave him my chair by the 
window. Down he sat, and, fumbling in his pockets, drew forth a formidable 
plog of tobacco, and commenced untwisting it. ‘ Then you use tobacco,” said 

_ “A LITTLE, occasionally,” said he, as he deposited three or four inches in 
his cheek. “A neat fence that of yourn,” as flood after flood bespattered a 
newly painted fence near the window: “ Yes,” said I, ‘* but I like a darker co- 
lor.” ‘*So dol,” answered Ploughshare, ‘‘and yaller suits my notion ; itdon’t 
show dirt.” And he moistened my carpet with his favorite color. Good, 
thought I, wife will ask him in again, | guess. We were now summoned to 
dinner. Farmer Ploughshare seated himself. I saw his long fingers in that 
particular position in which a tobacco chewer knows how to put his digits when 
about to unlade. He then drew them across his J trembled for the 
consequences, should he throw such a load upon the hearth or floor. But he 
had no intention thus to waste his quid, and—shocking to relate—deposited it 
beside his plate, on my wife’s damask table cloth! 

This was too much. I plead sickness and rose. There was no lie in the as- 
sertion, now I was sick. I returned to the table; but my departure did not 
discompose Ploughshare, who was unconscious of having done wrong. I re- 
turned in season to see Farmer Ploughshare replace his quid in his mouth to 
undergo a second mastication, and the church bell opportunely ringing, called 
him away before he could use his plate for a spit box ; for such I am persuaded 
would have been his next motion. I went up stairs, and, throwing myself on 
the bed, fell asleep. Dreams of inundations, and floods, and fire, harassed me. 
I thought I was burning and smoked [ike a cigar. I then thought the Merri- 
mack had burst its banks, and was about to overflow me with its waters. I could 
not erepe—she water had reached my chin—I tasted it—it was like tobacco 
juice. I coughed and screamed, and, awakening, found I had been asleep with 
a quid inmy mouth. My wife e..tering at the moment, I threw away the filthy 
weed. ‘* Huz, if I were you I would not use that stuff any more!” * I won't,” 
says I. Since Sunday last I have kept my word. Neither Plug nor Twist, 
Pigtail nor Cavendish, have passed my lips since then, nor ever shall they 
again. 














CRIM. CON. IN HIGH LIFE. 


MERIVILLE US. 





POLZY. 





Friday a special] jury were empannelled in the Common Pleas Court, Guild- 
hall, to assess the damages in this case, the defendant having allowed judgment 
to go by default. The damages laid were £10,000. 

Messrs. Kelly, Austin, and Martin appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Lee 
for the defendant. 

Mr. Martin (Mr. Kelly being absent) said that Jean Louis Meriville was 
plaintiff, and that Louis Poley was the defendant. The action was brought to 
recover damages for criminal conversation with plaintiff’s wife. The defendant 
having allowed judgment to go by default, had tacitly confessed himself guilty 
of the adulterous intercourse; it was for the jury, therefore, simply to assess 
the amount of damages to which the plaintiff was entitled; he should be satis- 
fied with stating the facts of the case as briefly as possible. , 

It was probable that the plaintiff was not unknowa to many of them: he was 
a partner In the firm of Kraeutler and Meriville, of Throgmortuu-street, and car- 
ried on an extensive business connected with the Foreign Exchange. In 1830 
he had married Mrs. Meriville, who was acousin of his own. It would be 
proved that a very large fortune had been settled upon the lady for her separate 
use at the time of her marriage, about £6000 vested in South Sea Stock, and 
about £200 per year. Mr. Meriville had lived on terms of the greatest appa- 
rent affection with his wife, and there were two daughters of the respeetive 
ages of ten and eight years of age. It was not until January last that plain- 
tiff entertained the remotest suspicion of his wife having been guilty of any im- 
propriety. At the commencement of that month, however, anoccuirence took 
place which at once aroused his suspicions. PlaintiT was, in the perfor mance 
of his business, compelled to go daily to the city, and on what were called for- 
eign post nights, it was sometimes very late before he returned home to his 
residerce in Wimpole-street. I: happened, however, that one of his daughters 
had been taken dangerously ill on a particular day, and Mr. Meriville did not 
leave home. During that morning a note was delivered at the house for Mrs. 
Meriville, which, falling into his hands, he thoughtlessly broke it open, and 
found that it was written by defendant. The purport of the note was that he 
(defendant) had been very ill, but hoped to see herin a few days. Defendant 
was employed in connection with the Prussian Embassy, and was aman of 
rank and station. Plaintiff had become acquainted with him at one of the morn- 
ing concerts about a year previously. Frequent musical parties were also held 
at plaintiff ’s house, to which defendant was invited. Mr. Meriville had perused 
the note in question. Heremonstrated with his wife on the impropriety of re- 
ceiving letters from any one. Mrs. Meriville solemnly declared that it was 
“merely polite and perfectly inaccent.” Plaintiff, however, insisted that from 
that time their acquaintance should terminate, and that he should also discon- 
tinue his visits to their house. He subsequently freely forgave the indiscretion 
on the part of Mrs. Meriville, and they continued to live on terms of happiness 
and affection until the July following. At that time Mr. anc Mrs. Meriville, 
acconpanied by her sister, went to Switzerland on a visit to her relations. Du- 
ring the time they were staying at Frankfort, Mr. Meriville became apprised of 
the failure uf a French banking house in which he had very extensive transac- 
tions It was necessary that Mr. Meriville should immediately proceed to Paris, 
and Mrs. Meriville and her sisterreturned to London. It was in proof that on 
Mrs. Meriville’s return she had, while Mr. Meriville was in Paris, quitted her 
home, and had adulterous intercourse with the defendant. Piain:iff’s brother 
(a merchant) hearing of the improper intercourse being carried on between the 
parties, on minute inquiries found that it was but too true, and he therefore im- 
mediately removed Mrs. Meriville from the house in Wimpole-street to hic own 
house at Walthamstow, where his wife and family reside; he cons'dered he 
could not do better. Mrs. Meriville remained with the plaintiff's brother about 
ten days, and then eioped with a servant, and took apartments at Bayswater- 
terrace, where she remained until August. She then quitted this country with 
Mr. Poley and went to Berlin, where they were residing as man and wife. The 
jury would take notice that until July the plaintiff had not the slightest idea of 
his wife’s dishonor. The learned counsel! then said he wou!d proceed to call in 
evidence plaintiff ’s brother and partner, who would speak to the distracted state 
of Mr. Meriville’s mind. He had not been able to follow his usual business avo- 
cations, and was entirely a grief stricken man. 

Mr. Lee, in the course of his address to the jury, observed that he was not 
instructed to throw out the slightest imputation upon the known respectability 
or affectionate conduct of the plaintiff towards his wife. Still there was one 
act of which he had a right to complain, and that was driving Mrs. Meriville 
from Walthamstow to seek shelter where -he could obtain it. The learned 
counsel then remarked upon the evileace which he said was suppositious, and 
contended that nothing but inferences could be drawn of the defendant’s guilt. 
He begged to call the attention of the jury to the record, which stated that the 
action was brought to recover dainages for the loss which the plaintiff had sus- 
tained in the fellowship, comfort, suciety, and assistance of his wife. He felt 
assured that pounds, shillings, and pence was not the object for which this ac- 
tion was brought, but it was to enable Mr. Meriville to obtain a divorce ; and 
assuming that his wife did leave her home in May to have criminal intercourse 
with the defendant, the loss of her society and fellowship could not be of much 
importance to the plaintiff She was above thirty years of age, and was not 
open, therefore, to the snares that were sometimes thrown about younger fe- 
males. The defendant had not violated the hospitality of the plaintiff. He had 
not taken advantage of his visits at Mr. Meriville’s house to effect his purpose, 
but on the contrary, Mrs. Meriville went in search of Mr. Poley, and appeared 
to have been rather the seducer than the seduced. It had been proved that the 
income of the defendant was scanty, and he trusted the jury woa'd not give 
vindictive damages. 

The Learned Secondary having summed up, the jary retired, and in about a 
quarter of an hour returned with a verdict for the plaintitf.—Damages, £500. 


LIVERY AND ala Bet ht oe ee re ky veeel 
iE subscriberhas ments Livery and Sele Sta5!s No. anal-sireet, a few coo 
from Broadway. Horses and vehicles bougit and sold oncommMission. Orders from 
any part of the United States attended to. Any ae — —— having horses for 
sale, by sending them to the above place will be properly attended to. =_T 
Past Trotting horses wanted at all times. GEORGE SPICER 
New York, Feb. 19, 1841.—{Feo.20-ty.) 
EXCHANGE AND COMMISSION BROKER, 
AS. T. BACHE, Exchange and Commission Broker, 176 Broadway, Howard a 
J Uncurrent money bought and sold at the Wall-street rates. Notes and —— i 
lected on all parts of the United Statesand Canada. Bank of England notes and gn 
bought at the best rates. 
at communications addressed t JAS. T.BACHE, 176 Broadway, wil! be immediately 
PETER WAGNER, BOOT MAKER, 
No. 229 BROADWAY, BASEMENT OF AMERICAN HOTEL, N. Y., 
AND Ns 
ST. CHARLES EXCHANGE HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS, | 
Reve. LLY informs his friends and the public in genera’, 














‘ > MEN’S BOOTS and SHOES 
all orders for all kinds of FASHIONABLE GENTLE those who wish to favor him 
ct. 0. 


at the shortest notice, at the above places. f veady made Boots on hand. 


with acall, that he keeps a large assortment @ 








Ghe Spirit of the Cines. 











~ “RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 

a. - Jockey Club Spring Mecting. 3d Wednesday, 19th Jan. 
aiabesasee. cy - Hampton Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, lst Tuesday, Ist Feb. 
CHARLESTON, S. C.. Washngton Course, J. ©. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesiay, 22d Feb. 


Dara ae Union Course, L. |., J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 10th May. 
NEw York 3 BAW o Match, $20,000 a side, Boston vs. Fashion, Qd Tesoder. 10th May. 
afer “s+ + -- Beacon Course, N. J., the week following the Union Course. 


New Oaveans - - - Louisiana Course, J. U. Spring Meeting, 34 Wednes’y, 16th March. 
“ ss - - - Metarie Ccurse, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 23d March. 
Savannan, Ga.- - - Oglethorpe Course, J. CU. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 8th March. 


Stallions for 1849. 


D> Notices like the follow. ag (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the 























east of their descendants, 
look among the black lands and the broad cotton fields of Marengo, for the sim- 


ple patches upon which the Duke of Dantzic or Count Clausel attempted to 
cultivate the olive and the vine.” 











yet residing in the county, astranger would in vain 





FRANK JOHNSON. 
_ {From the Philadelphia National Gazette .) 
Frank Johnson informs us that he is thankful for past favors, (a sentiment 


which uniformly bursts from the bosoms of tradesmen into their advertisement, ) 
and hopes to merit a continuation of public patronage. 
company that choose to invite him, provided they are ready for him. He has 
all the new music arranged from the latest operas. 
fresh tunes to the figures as related in the following :— 


He is ready for eny 
He has prepared to play 


Quadriie, which is a dance particularly fashionable in the nineteenth cen- 


season for Five dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in dctail (to the ; 
amount of Twenty dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made. on tury. In order to render our details perspicuous and lucid, we will suppose— 
BELSHAZZAR, Imp., by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick And the stable of 4 oeeman di 1p pene Aaymer tp. 
her ve , i idrews, at the stable o 2. Ditto in lonse ditto a er r : 
Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn, at $75 and $100, and $1 to the groom. S. Shtse int itamentat nueortee of his coat. 
CYMON, by Marion—Fair Forester by Imp. Ch: 5 ow , ’ : - ; 
‘eink li Greenevitie ome u oy imap. Chance, at the stable of Dr. Geo.Goodwys,| 4, Ditto in violent waistbands, and an alarming eruption of buttons. 


tersburg—$30 cash or $35 Ist July-$1 togr. 


GLENCOE, Imp., by Sultan, out of Trampoline by Tramp, Forks of C ss, hear 
Florence, Ala., at $100, and $lto the erode oF ehtean’’ orks of Cypress, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, by Berirand—Grey Goose by Pacolet, at the Bertrand Course 
Ala., at $60, and $1 to the groom.—-David Myers & Co. 


LANGFORD, Imp., by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules, by Wanderer, 1} 
miles east of Franklin, Warren co., O., at $20, $30, and $40, $1 to gr.—W. V. Barkalow. 


MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at Northampton, N. C., limited to 75 
mares, at $75 each. 

MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, by Eclipse, out ef Honesty by linp. Expedition, a: Geo. E 
Blackburn’s stable, 2} miles from Frankfort, Ky..on the Gearnetaen Turnpike, at $100" 


SARPEDON, Imp., br., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at the stable of C sd- 
mund Townes, Lynesville, Granville co., N.C. ' ore Re Se 


SHADOW, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Sally Slouch by Virginian, at N. B. Luse’s Brick 
Stable, Morristown, N. J., near the Morris and Essex Rai! Road, at $15. 


STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, at the stable of Richard C. Pur- 
year, Christianville, Mecklenburg co., Va., at $60 and $100, and $1 tothe groom. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF MARENGO COUNTY. 
The following scrap from the earlier history of Alabama will, without doubt, 
prove of interest to our readers. It is an extract of a very able address deliv- 
ered before a literary society in the University of Alabama, by ALexanper B. 

Meak, Esq. :— 
‘“*The overthrow of Napoleon was followed by the expatriation of many 
thousands of those who had been the mos! conspicuous maintainers of his co- 
: lossal powez. Of these a large number came to the United States. Among 
them were Generals, who had won laurels in the proudest fields of European 
valor, and assisted in the dethronement and coronation of monarchs over mil- 
lions of subjects ; and of ladies who had figured in the voluptuous drawing- 
rooms of St. Cloud, and glittered in the smiles and favor of Josephine and 
Marie Antoinette. With the irrepressible enthusiasm of the nation, they thought 
to find, in the quietude and peace of our boundless forests, an Acadian exchange 
for the aristocratica! estabiishmen's and gilded saloons of Paris. They wished 
to dwell together, and to form a miniature republic of their own, subject, how- 
ever, to the same laws as other citizens of the Union. Accordingly, they pe- 
titioned Congress to grant them a portion of the public lands in the Southwest. 


ALSO, 

- A young lady iv pink gauze and frecklee. 
. Ditto in book-muslin and marabouts. 
- Ditto with blonde and a slight cast. 
. Ditto in her 24th year and black satin. 

The four gentlemen present themselves to the four ladies, and having smirked 
aud ‘ begged the honor,” the four pairs take their station in the room, in the 
following order :— 


Pwnmre 


The tip and the 
freckles. 


and the 
marabouts. 
Sed 14SIs 
ay? pue 
WBOIPSIVM UOSWIID YT, 


The camelia japonica, 


‘ulyes yoriq 
ey pur 
‘spueqgislim JUa[OIA OU], 
During eight bars of music, tip crimson, camelia and wristbands, bow to 


freckles, slight cast marabouts, and black satin, who curtsey in return and then 
commence. 


La Pantalon, by performing an intersecting figure that brings all parties exact- 


ly where they were; which joyous circumstance is celebrated by bobbing for 
four bars exactly opposite to each other, and then indulging in an universal 
twirl which apparently offends the ladies, who seize hold of each other's hands 
only to leave go again, and be twirled round by the opposite gentleman, who, 
having secured his partner, promenades her half round to celebrate his victory, 
and then returns to his place with his partner, performing a similar in-and-out 
movement as that which commenced /a pantalon. 


L’ Ete is a much more respectful operation. Referring to our previous ar- 





This was done by an act of March 3d, 1817, granting them four townships of 


*, land, to be selected Ly them somewhere in the territory of Alabama. The 
i conditions of the grant were, that the emigrants should cultivate the vine upon 
h one acre in each quarter section, and the olive upon another; and at the end 
id of the fourteen years, should pay tlie General Government two dollars an acre, 


for a fee-simple title to the land. Among the grantees was Marsha! Grouchy, 
the hero of Linden, and the present Minister of War for France ; General Le- 
febve Desnouttes, Duke of Danzvic, and a Marshal and Peer of France, who 
had distinguished himse!f in all the great battles of Napoleon ; General Count 
Clausel, Genera! Count Real, the two Genera!s Allemand, and Generals Van- 
damme, Lakanal, Penniers, and Garnier de Saintes; with a number of other 


ii subordinate officers, whose names are among the com posing stars of that galaxy 


of So which encircled the ‘‘ Sun of the Sleepless !"’ Under the direction 
of these men, the location of the colony was made upon the Tombeckbee river, 
in what is now the county of Marengo. During the year, emigrants, to near 
the number of four hundred, arrived and took possession of the soil, which was 
portioned among thein by lottery. They, however, did not disperse to any 


:4 great extent through the country, but principally settled down in two villages ; 





the one called Demopolis, upon the site where tie village with the same name 
now stands, and the other called Eaglesville, situated upon the Black Warrior 
river, a short distance above Demopolis. In this latter village, most of the 
distinguished men I have named resided. Upon the colony they bestowed the 
name of Marengo, which is still preserved in the country; other relies of their 
nomenclature—drawn similarly from battles in which some of them had been 
distinguished—are to be fourd in the villages of Linden and Arcola. In the 
spring, after their emigration, they proceeded to the cultivation of the soil, and 
were soon settled down in the occupations of agricultural life. 

“A more singular spectacle than the one thus presented, is rarely to be found 
in the leaves of history. It is true that Cincinnatus, when he had saved Rome 
from the irruptions of her foes, returned to the plough he had abandoned. But 
here we have instances of men who had been actors in scenes, which, in mili- 
tary magnificence, far transcended the wildest imaginings of the Romans— 
turning from the theatre of their former triumphs, and exchanging the sword for 
the plough-share, andthe spear for the pruning-hook. In moral! dignity, indeed, 
the advantage is all in favor of the ancients—for these are criven from their 
country by compulsion—but in other respects, the parallel is not unequal Who 
that would have looked upon Marshal Grouchy or Gen. Lefebve, as, dressed in 
plain rustic habiliments—the straw hat, the homespun coat, the brogan shoes— 
they drove the plough in the open field, or wielded the axe in the new- ground 
clearing—would, if not acquainted with their history, have dreamed that those 
farmer-looking men had sat in the counc'ls of monarchs, and headed mighty 
armies? ‘Do you know, sir,'—said a citizen to a traveller, who in 1819, pass- 
ing the road from Arcola to Eaglesville—‘ Do you know, sir, who is that fine- 
looking man who just ferried you across the creek?’ ‘No !—who is he?’ 
the reply. ‘That, sir,’ said the citizen, ‘ is the officer who commanded Napo- 
leon’s advanced guard when he returned from Elba!’ 

“‘ Great as is this contrast, it was perhaps greater with the female part of the 
colonists. Here dwelling in cabins and engaged in humble attention to the 
spinuing-wheel and the loom, or handling the weeding hoe and the rake, in their 
little gardens, were matrons and maidens who had moved as stars of particular 
adoration, amid the fashion and refinement and imperial display of the court of 
Versailles. And yet—to their honor be it stated—notwithstanding the rustic 
and ill- proportioned circumstances around them. they did not appear dispirited or 
miserable. Nothing of ‘angels ruined’ was visible in their condition. They 
were contented—smiling—happy. As cultivated women always may, they dif- 
fused around them, and over the restless feelings of their sterner relatives the 
softening graces of the heart, and that intellectual glow which, as Wordsworth 
has said of the retired beauty of a Highland girl— 

‘Makes a sunshine in a shady place.’ 
“But not the least amusing as well as singular circumstances to which these 
French colonists were exposed, arose from their conuection with the adjacent 
American inhabitants. Who can think of the celebrated officers I have named 
being drilled and mustered by one of our ordinary militia captains, and not feel 
emotions ef the supremely ridiculous? And yet such, I am credibly informed, 
. was frequently the case! Many amusing incidents resulted from their igno- 
i rance of our language. One, not unworthy of preservation, was this :—An of- 
ficer became engaged in a fight with a citizen of our villages. They used only 
the weapons nature had given them. The Frencliman getting the worst of the 
battle, desired to surrender according to the ordinary signal in such cases. But 
he could not think of the word‘ Enough!’ The only phrase he could recall, 

. which he had ever heard upon such uccasiuns, was the word ‘Hurrah!’ This 
he continued to shout, until the bye-standers, guessing his meaning, removed 
his antagonist. 

“For two or three years, the colovists appeared prosperous and happy, and 
seemed likely to realize those visions of the pastoral state, so sweetly sung by 
the Mantuan bard, and which they had caught from the pages of Chateaubriand 
and Rousseau. ‘Buta change came o'er the spirit of theirdream.’ The coun- 
try was found unsuited to the cultivation of the vine and the olive. The restless 


spirits of the leaders, which had been formed and tutored to act a part in those 


games which loosen thrones and crack the sinews of whole nations, could not 
be content with the quiet circumstance of their backwoods home, in an age of 
startling incident, when war was afoot and the far vibrations of its stormy mu- 
sic were heard, like the Macedonian invitation, in their Sylvan solitudes. In- 
ducements were held out to some of them by the smuggling States of South 
America, and the ferryman left his flat, and the ploughman his furrow, for pusts 
of honor in the of Bolivar. Fur some, the decrees of their banishment 
were revoked, and returned to ‘la belle France,’—for which in their exile 


join them and perform a kind of wild Indian dance, ‘all of a row.” 


Troy.” 
as we were plodding our way hoineward at a late hour, and we paused to learn 
from whence they came. 


was | 


eae 


they had felt all ja du pays, to preside in her Senates or to lead her armies. 
Seeing their leaders thus leaving them, the emigrants in large numbers returned | { 
to their native country, or t more congenial homes in our Southwestern 
cities. The rights of the soil passed into the hands of a few. Congress, at in- 


rangement, wristbands and freckles would advance and retire—then they would 
take two hops and a jump to the right, and then two hops and a jump to the 
left—then cross over, and there hop and jump the same number of times and 
then come back again, and having celebrated their return by bobbing for bars, 
they twirl their partners again, and commence. 

La Poule.—The crimson waistcoat and marabouts would shake hands with 
their right, and then cross over, and having shaken hands again with the left, 
come back again They then would invite the camelia and the slight cast to 


which they all walk to the side they have no business upon, and then crimson 
runs around marabout, and tak.ng his partner's hand, 2. ¢. the slight cast, intro- 
duces her to camelia and marabout as though they had never met before. This 
introduction is evidently disagreeable, for they instantly retire, and then rush 
past each other, as furiously as they can, ‘o their respective places. 

La Trenise is evidently interded to ‘‘trot out” the dancers, Freckles and 
black satin shake hands as they did in /a pantalon, and then freckles trots tip 
out twice, and crosses over to the opposite side to have a good look at him ; 
having satisfied her curiosity, she then, in company with black satin, crosses 


over to have a stare at the violent wristbands in contrast with tip, who wrig- 
gles over, and joias them, and then without saying a word to each other, bob, 
and are twirled as in /’ Ete. 


La Pastorale seems to be an inversion of /a Trenise, except that in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, the waistcoat, tip, camelia, and wristbands, seem to under- 
go intense mental torture ; forif there be such a thing as “ poetry of motion,” 


pastorale must be the “ Inferno of Dancing.” 


La Finale commences with a circular riot, which leads to l’Ete. The ladies 
then join hands, and endeavor to imitate the graceful evolutions of wind-mill, 
occasionally grinding the corns of their partners, who frantically rush in with 
the quixotic intention of stopping them. A general shuffling about then takes 
place, which terminates in a bow, a bob, and ‘allow me to offer you some re- 
freshment.” 





A Handsome Man. 
A Street Scene.—“ I never know'd I was a handsome man afore [ went to 
These words struck upon our ear one moonlight evening of last week, 





Supporting himself, with one hand on a lamp-post 
that cast its tall shadow on the side-walk and the pavement, was the queerest 
looking individual we ever beheld. His dress was very seedy, and betokened 
poverty ; but his countenance was the oddest collection of curious features, 


jumbled together without method or meaning. He was not on the sunny side 


of forty, es many a crowsfoot testified. His spare whiskers were of various 
colors, and his skin was moitlec. We gazed upon the individual, but our look 
was unanswered. There was no speculation inthose eyes Alas! he was not 
a Washingtonian. 

‘“‘T never know'd I was a handsome man afore I went to Troy!” he repeated 
employing his disengaged hand in oratorical flourishes, and evidently imagining 
he was addressing an auditory in some snug bar-room. ‘' Them gals draw’d it 
outon me. Gen’lemen may stare, but I can assure gen’lemen it is a fact, and 
facts is stubborn things. There we was at Troy—and there was two young la- 
dies and their sweethearts. They wanted I should tell which was the handsomest 
on ’em. Gen'lemen who are acquainted with ancient history, and have read 
about that ’ere judgment of Paris, can conceive the shrinkin’ repugnance I had 
to givin’ on my verdict. But I was druv onto it. There wasn’t no chance fur 
non-cemmittal. Sol surweyed them with a pierciu’ eye, and piated out the pret- 
tiest, and the other swounded away as ef she’d been shotted with anair-gun, and 
if it hadn’t er been for her sweetheart's catchin on her in his arms, | verily be- 
lieve she'd er busted her stay-lases and e-e evaporated. He was as mad as 
a striped adder, and wanted I should bet with him which was the handsomest 
man. I was for givin’ up the palm. But the company insisted upon a trial—a 
umpire was chosen, and I won the wager. And that’s where and how I found 
out I was a handsome man, and it’s been the makin’ on me, for I’ve lived upon 
it ever since, winning the liquor at all the principal bar-rooms at the most re- 
spectable hotels in the United States. This very night I done ’em out of twenty- 
seven drinks, and then they wouldn't try it on nolonger. ’Twasn’t none of my 


know’d i was a handsome man afore I went to Troy.” 
How long he might have rambled on in this manner we cannot say ; but his 


post, and courteously took his arm. 


said, in a tone of infinite self-complacency— 


but, Charley, you're no beauty !” Boston Times. 





Snyder ; and there were likewise two brothers, George and Jake Fulwider ; 
they were all rich, and each owned a mill. 


of derangement, but they were not of a nature to hurt any one. He merely im 


personated both judge and culprit. 
It happened one day that some difficulty arose between Henry Snyder and the 
Fulwiders, on account of their mills, when to be avenged, Henry Snyder took 


along with him a book in which he recorded his judgments, and mounted the 


hrone to try their causes. He was heard to pronounce the following judg- 


ments :— 


Having prepared himself, acting as judge, and responding for the accused, he 


called on George Fulwider. 


After 


seekin’—I woke up, like Lord Byron, and found myself famous—and I never 


peroration was cut short by the interference of one of the trusty guardians of 
the night—a minion of the moon—who disengaged our Adonis from the lamp- 
A gentle smile passed over the features 
of the cosmopulitan Apollo—he made no resistance—but he indulged in a well- 
bred laugh, as he gazed upon the face of his escort—shook his head softly, and 


‘Charley, my boy, I’m much obliged to you—you're a regular trump card; 


An Otp Srory, Bur 4 Goop One.—There lived lately in one of the moun- 
tain counties of Western Virginia, many Dutchmen, and among them one Henry 


Henry Snyder was subject to fits 
agined himself the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, and while under the infatua- 


tion, had himself a throne built, on which he sat to try the causes of all who 
offended him, and passed them off to heaven or hell, as his humor proposed. He 


tervals, —— them from the requisitions of the grant, and ultimately inclu- 
ded them in the provisions of the general pre-emption law of 1833. The colo- 
ny thus passed away ; and though there are many of the original families, at 


“Shorge Fulwider, stand up. 
world?” 





What has you been doing in dis lower 











Jan, 22, 
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“Qh Lort I does not know,” 
“Well Shorge Fulwider hasn't 
‘* Yes, Lort, I has.” 
“Weill, Shorge Fulwider, didn’t you never take too much toll 1” 
“Yes, Lort, I has—when der water was low. and ves d 
iucae tte wed ae 8 low, and my stones was dull, I take 
: wit a. ~ , P praieey. you must go to der left amid der goats.” 
‘Well, Shake Fulwider, no tand up. It beck délae ; 
mis loner wore pe. : » how you stand up. What has vou been doing in 
wa) trial proceeded throughout precisely like the former, and with the same 
“‘Now I tries minesetr. Henry Snyder! Henry Snyder! 
been going in dis lower world?” ane 

** Ah! Lort, I does not know.” 

‘Weill, Henry Snyder, hasn't you got a mill?” 

“Yes, Lort, I hash.” 

“Well, Henry Snyder, didn’t you never take too much toll ?” 

“Yes, Lort, I hash—when der water was low and mine stones was dal! ] 
has taken a leetle too much toll.” ° 

“But Henry Snyder, what did you do wid der toll?” 

“Ah! Lor:, I gives it to the poor.” 

(Pausing.) ‘* Well, Henry Snyder, you must go to the right mid der shee 
BUF IT IS A TAM HARD SQUEEZE !” Pi 








st} 1°? 


you got a mill ! 


What has you 








Repudiation. —‘‘ Yah! yah! yah!” shouted Gumbo Chaff as he b 
the cellar where Mr. Washington Pomp was just applying a brush fall of na 
& Martin to a boot upon the Jast ;—* Yah! yah! cotch'd you at last, hab I? 
Come, nigger, come! Pay up! pay up!” 

‘Go way, nigger; I’s not at home on de word ob a gentleman.” 

“« Can’t cum it ober dis child!” replied Gumbo, applying his digits to his pa. 
sal organ. ‘‘Jestin’’part—pay up! pay up! Large ’mount to make up to 
day—six or seben hundred dollars, and yah own me six shillin’s,—dat's a fact.” 

** Don’t dispute it, sar, don’t dispute it,” replied Pomp, leisurely putting aside 
his brush, throwing himself back in a chair and displaying his brass-ringed 
fingers on its arms; ‘‘ But what I want to say is just dis—I an't going to foot 
de account.” 

“* Gorramity *nig—you tell me dat !” 

‘* Not a gwan’ to pay, a cent, sir!” 

“Do yah mean to say,” exclaimed Chaff, his huge white goggle eyes growin 
perceptibly huger and protruding from his head, “do yah mean to say nee 
stopped payment.” + 

“Not ’zactly that, nig, eyether,” replied Pomp, “ but I’ve concluded to repu- 
diate my debts !” i 

“*Debbil take me if I see de difference !” muttered Gumbo, ruefully. 

“Oh! as for dat,” replied Pomp, ‘I muss refer you to Gubernor McNutt of 
Mississippi—he’ll tell you all ’bout it, nigger, be:ter dan I can—he was de fuss 
to ’tart de doctrine ob ’pudiation.” 

‘Den I tell you what,” said Gumbo, decidedly, “ if Gubernur McNutt was 
de author ob dat doctrine, Gubernur Mc Nutt is eyether cracked, or dey’d oughter 
to hit him on de head and make him shell out !” Boston Times. 





Confab.—‘‘ Simon, can you hold a horse ?” 
‘‘ Hold a horse! to be eure, three of them.” 
“ How long !” 
“Why ten hours, if you want me to.” 
** No—I was only about to say, that you have got something you can't hold 
ten minutes, that for all that is as light as a feather.” 
‘* Pooh ; nonsense.” 
* What will you bet ?”’ 
** Bet—why I'll bet a dollar.” 
“* Good—now hold your breath ten minutes.” 
‘Good gracious!” 
Recovery of the Stolen Jewels.—The Baltimore papers of yesterday contain 
the intelligence that all the jewels stolen from the Patent Office at Washingtox 
have been recovered. Information was received on Monday, which lec police 
officers Hays, Zell, and Ridgeley of that city to visit and examine tke schooner 
Mary Bright, lying at that port, but soon to sail for Richmond. They foun! 
the cabin locked ; but it was soon opened by the captain, and the first object that 
met their eyes was a large black leather trunk, marked ‘‘ James Anson, Rich- 
mond, Va.,” which was ascertained to have been taken on board in the absence 
of the captain. This was forced open, and enrolled in a large flocr mat, which: 
lay in the bottom, all the jewels were found, in a perfect condition, except the 
sword cane, which was slightly injured. The robber was probably awaiting the 
arrival of the vessel at Richmond. The man who left the trunk on board was 
accurately described by the steward, who received it. 
A funny caper has been cut up in New Haven iately, as it seems from thc 
papers in that place. Itis stated that about three years ago the owner or cap- 
tain of a sloop called the Pacific, became indebted to sundry of their merchants 
for ship-stores, which was charged to the sloop and which the skipper “ remem- 
bered to forget,” when he left. On Tuesday of last week, for the first time after 
her aforesaid clearance, she again made her appearance in that harbor, haviog 
however, changed owners. Her old creditors, being greedy for the ** spoils,” 
waited on the captain in due form, according to all the formula of greeting, when 
he (the captain) gave information to his visitors that he ‘‘ must be off,” at the 
same time shaping the action to the word, and a principal part of the officials 
declining to go ashore, had a safe run down the Sound, and were landed at New 
York in tolerable condition, considering that they were out during the tremen- 
dous gale of Thursday night. It is whispered in the papers that the skipper 
discharged them with the admonition to behave themselves or he would give 
them a “licking.” ‘The dignitaries, after some little flurry in their line of bu- 
siness, concluded to return quietly to their homes in New Haven. The captai. 
geve them their passage. N.Y. Sun. 
Seal Hunting.— Although it is not considered that game has been so plentifs 
this season in Caithness as in former years, we have reason to believe that the 
sportsmen from the south who visited us, have, upon the whole, been well sa- 
tisfied with the quantity of game found. We understand that Mr. Banks, high 
sheriff of Kent, along with his nephew and Mr. Edmeades, have expressed 
themselves high!y satisfied with the sport at Braemore this season ; having slo! 
three fine stags, besides a quantity of grouse, &c. A few days before leaving 
the county, being on a visit at Latheronwheel, they enjoyed the amusement 0: 
seal hunting. Although the weather was unfavourable for this kind of sport, 
Mr. Banks and his friends got a boat well manned by six stout young lads, who 
are acquainted with what is called ‘‘ striking the coves.’ On reaching the 
mouth of one of these coves, a seal was observed lying on a rock; an¢ 
although the surf was running high at the time, Mr. Banks insisted on beig 
landed, which he effected at no small risk, and at the expense of a good duck- 
ing: he, with great activity, caught hold of the seal by the hind legs, and 
dragged it toa part of the cliff accessible from the land. The animal strug- 
gled fiercely, and made repeated attempts to bite. Three of the boatmen were 
landed at a creek, who, having provided themselves with ropes, secured the 
seal alive. It was a young one, and measured about four feet in length. Mr 
Banks got a box made, and sent the seal off by the mail for England, which 1s 
perhaps the first instance of an amphibious animal making such a journey by 
land. On Monday last, eight seals were taken in one of the coves at Lather: 
onwheel, the largest of which mcasured eight feet in length and five in girth.— 
John o’ Groat’s Journal. 
Instinct or Reason ?—Mr. Colquhoun in his sporting volume “ The Moor anc 
the Loch,” gives the following instance of the sagacity of a favourite retriever 
—‘‘ Having a couple of long shots across a pretty broad stream, | stopped a 
mallard with each barrel; but both were only wounded. I sent him across for 
the birds: he first attempted to bring them both, but one always struggled out 
of his mouth: he then laid down one, intending to bring the other, but when- 
ever he attempted to cross to me, the bird left fluttered into the water: he 
immediately returned, laid down the first on the shore, and recovered the other | 
the first one fluttered away, but he instantly secured it, and, standiug ov’ 
them both, seemed to cogitate for a moment ; then, although on any other 0c- 
casion he never ruffles a feather, deliberately killed one, brought over the other, 
and then returned for the dead bird.”” This recital satisfactorily solves or 
question as to the reasoning faculties of the animal. Mere instinct would no 
account for such sagacity.—Edinburgh Review. 

There is no such fabric as scarlet cloth manufactured in Ireland. 
years ago the Irish loom could clothe the British army as it then did the ye 
manory corps. —Limerick Chronicle. 
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OGLETHORPE COURSE, SAVANNAH. ce the 2d 

HE regular races over the Oglethorpe Course, Sivannah, Ga., will commence | a 
Tuesday, 8th March next. The day previous to the Club races et Now 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $50 each, to which the proprietor will add $100. 
threesubs. To close at the Hampton Races, Augusta. 

First Day—Jockey Club Purse $300, Two mile heats. 
Second Day—Jockey Club Purse $400, Three mile heats. 

Third Day—Jockey Club Purse $600, Four mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Purse $200, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Fifth Day—Jockey Club Purse $100, Mile heats. stitial 

y es ; ; 

— ~ a Jockey Club purses to be hung yb - nRD & LOVEL JL, Proprietors. 





A TRAINER WANTED, ; 5. Toasingle 

O take charge of astab’e of horses in Maryland for the Spring Se “meut by the 

man, that can come well recommended, liberal wages, and ya se For terms, 
year, with board, and all necessary attention given to make him comfo Jan. 22.) 





apply to the Editor of the Spirit of the Times 
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~~" SWEEPSTAKES, ere hd VERNON COURSE. { REGULAR MA = 
> «jjowing Sweepstakes are now @pen to come off over the above co IL LINE FOR P 
TT exendna, D. C., on the Virginia side of the Potomac, the Spring of 1812. Ng | (COMPOSED of the foll stn Stoningtonend Newport) © ae SOT One, HIS 
; ollowing s celebrated race horse will make his 


* "sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to na 
Ne“; Marchnext. This stake 1s limited to the State of Maryland, aad down toe 
ihe?” “Spnock river on the Virginia side of the Potomac. Now four subs. 
Raph ry, B. Toylor names ch.c. by Imp. Feit, dam by Jeha Richards. 
. la. W. C. Selden naames b. f. Molly Lippitt, by Imp Felt, dam by Potomac. 
> stephen T. Mason names bl. f. Little Lizzie, by ins Felt,dam by Tariff. 
Swan. D. Bowie — yt —— _ by Sir James. 
‘5 sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats sub. $100 ‘ 
Ne “ To name and close the ]st of April sh Sern ORR ONE, Ye 


ake a race. 5 
mer” 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. Olus, the produce of mares that never produced a win: 
To name and close the Ist of 


“$100 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race. 
nei, -*** 


Apri EX eepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mi 
Apr", Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each : 
Ne snake arace. To name and close the Ist of April next. tiectstine 


mo! 
ei repens he COURSE, AUGUSTA, Ga. 

ag annual Races over the Hampton Course will commen 
T's a February, 1842, and continue during the week. none ep Oe eee 
+ Day—Jockey Club peed $250, Two mile heats. 
, Day—Sweepstakes (and entrance), sub. $40 each, Mile heats. 

ud Day—Jockey aa rouse $350, Three mile heats. - 
.e Day—Sweepstakes, (and entrance) sub. $60 each, Two mi 

 Day—Jockey Club Purse $600, Four mile heats. ; ee 

+; Day—Jockey Club Parse $200, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
+, Day Jockey Club Purse $100, Mile heats. 

¢ Day—S Why oper: ae entrance), sub. $25 each, Mile heats. 
vtries must be made the evening previous tothe race, with $s 
+ the Cluv Room, United States Hotel. , SAMUEL SHELTON Pax _ 
sta (Ga.), Dec. 4, 1841. (Dec ¥ 


o F SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 

uz annual Races over the ashington Course, near Charleston, § j 
§ ence on Tuesday, 22d February, 1842. and continue throughout the Sa — 
fF 





a he en One Cie 


tet 
S 


€ 





» ane a} - oy ’ : 9 or ’ 
, a ee fer 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, i. ft. Two mile heats. Closed 
Co). Singleton names ch. f. by Imp. Rowton, out of Phenomena 
» Col. Hampton names b. f. Ruby, by Imp. Rowton, out of Bay Maria 
Vade Hampton, Jr., names b.f. by Bertrand Jr., out of Patsaliga ; 
3, Capt. Donald Rowe names ch. f. by Imp. Rowton, out of Lady Mor ‘an 
erond Day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. “aa 
‘ome Day—Purse $100, Mile heats. 
rise Day— Jockey Club Purse $750, Three mile heats. 
cone Doy—Purse $150, Two mile heats 
s , Day—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mi'e heats. 
some Doy— Parse $150, Two mile heats. 
, Doy—Purse $ —— (gate money)—Handicap, Three mile heats. 
» Day—Purse $100, Mile heats, best 3in 5. 
sto start for either of the above races, must be enter vith the stewards 
entries, before 9 o’clock on the evening previous to eg Pa epee pce 
No Post entrance. , inl 
wther information may be obtained by application to the subscriber, in the city 
i [Nov. 6.) JOHN B. IRVING, Sec’y. 


sels 





— SWEEPSTAKES, 


, ' FAIRFIELD AND BROAD ROCK. 
eed lliowing Sweepstakes are now open, to come off at the above places the Spring 
1842 ; ae 
‘ Sweepstakes (at the Fairfield Meeting) for3 yr.olds, mile heats, sub. $200 each 
To close Ist Aprilnext. Now three subs., and several! more are expected. 


2, Sweepstakes (at the Broad Rock Meeting) fur 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $200 
- t. Toclose as above. Now four subs. 

N Poststake for all ages, three mile heats, sub. $530 each, P. P., four or more to 
, fo closeist Jan. Now two subs 

jamrequested to open a Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds, out of mares that never 

a winner of any Sweepstake up to the time of closing, sub. $300 each, h. ft., 


more to make arace. To close the Ist of March next. As there area great num- 
: 5 out of mares never having produced a winner of a Sweepstake, there 
edto be alarge number of subscribers. 


than possiole that the Fairfield and Broad Rock Clubs will be put together, 
week’s racing and betterpurses. If so, due notice will be given. 





G 1 Wishing to suoscribe tu any of the above, will send their nominations to 
r at Richmond. ISHAM PUCKETT. 
Nov. 27, 1841—(dec. 11-2m.,} 
~ SWEEPSTAKES, OAKLAND COURSE. 
ie sreat Western Stake, to which the Proprietor will add $1000 in money, to be 
for three years, commencing the first Tuesday in June, 1842, and continue 
jl id 1544. 
T reat Western Stakes for 5 yr. ois, sub. $200 each, h.ft , Two mile heats, te 
Spring meeting of 1842, 1843, and 1844, to name and close the first day of Jan. 


*h race: the Proprietor will give $1600 to the winner, provided there are 50 

jake arace, and he will give in the same proportion as $10001s to fifty— 
the 2d cest colt to receive back his stake. 

Ste s'ase, for 3 yr. olds, foaled the Spring of 1841, 1£42, and 1843, to come off each 

akland Course, at the Falimeeting afterthe colts are 3 yrs. old, upon the 

ditions :—The owner ofeach Stallion in the Union, by paying into the hands 

t of the Club, on the day of the race, the amount charged for the season 

the year the colt was produced, will entitle any or all of the zet of that 


Ni to start in the stake, which will in all probability amount to $10,000, each gen- 

ting acolt or filly to pay $25, which willbe given to the second and third best 
e2dtoreceiv two-thirds, the 3d one-third of the money thus paid. The 
Stake run forannual y for three years, the subscription of eachstallion must be 
paid of iis get are allo edto tart. The death of the stallion, or his owner, will 
not c ify him from starting provided the o:iginal subscription is paid by any one on 


ie ftherace. This stake will close the Ist day of January, 1842. It is desirable 
en naming in either of the above Stakes will make their nominations at 
orof the New York ‘Spirit of the Times,’’ who will publish them im- 
sit will be known who has confidence in his stallion or his colt, and will 





use the number of subscribers—such an inducement has never been offered 
is in America. Y.N. OLIV ER. 
Feu. 4, 184] (Feb. 20.) 
CIGARS 


ANDERSON, No.2 Wallestreet, importer of the most approved brands, has 
y on hand an extensive assortment of Cigars, comprising Regalias, Hunts- 


Norma, Dos Companeros, India Cazadores, and Noriega. Also on hand Manilla Cheroots, 


Constantinople and Syrian Smoking Tobacco, Paper Cigars, &c. 
4. .a8 also a@ brauch of his establishment at the corner of Broad st., Saratoga 
3 N.Y. fAug. 2I-ly.)} 








BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
_ JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
NIE high character of these Pens has induced the attempt, on the part of several 


..ers,to practice a fraud, not on!y upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An in- 


erior ar'icle, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final ¢, is 
how 11 the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as we: 
as by the very common Style in which it is put up. 


on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 


Ooserve that all the genuine are marked in full : ‘ A 
t, L packet bears a fae-simile of his 


Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that eacn 





RY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trace that he has removed from 109 Beek- 

a 7] John, conner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 

plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will oe offered on favorable 
(May § t f). 





_ TORNADO FOR SALE OR TOLET. _ oe , 
H* of this fine young Stallion will be sold cheap, if appiied for immediately » OF he 
.se let fo two or three years, on reasonable terms, to any person that wil 
take good care of him. e — 
oy Eclipse, out of the celebrated Polly Hopkins, very large and pow erful, was 
and vould cross well with mares that have —- racers by Medoc, 
*s side. 
ALFRED CONOVER, 
Jamaica, Long Island. 


pilai racer, 
y are both by Eclipse, and nearly related on the dam 
ive of the Editor, at this office (post paid) or to 
es 


96C, 25.) 





MANSION HOUSE HOTEL FOR RENT. : 
AAT extensive range of buildings on Penusylvania Avenue, near the viv ee soem Ib 
House, Washington City, now occupied by the General Post Office, et oe : 
as ‘he Mansion House, kept by Strother, the most fashionable Hotel in ~ ingtc rit 
las Ceen notified to the proprietor, by the Postmaster General, willbe ready for occup 
on asa Hotel, on the Ist day of January next, prior to which the 7 ~ eam 
aged to put the building in the condition required by the lease, good and tenantable. ; 
The urgent demand for a first-rate Hote! at its Jocation is wel) known. One ty Soe 
a.l respects to keep such a one as the Tremont, Astor, Head’s, &¢., can rent, a, 
°r purchase the property on the most favorable terms. Possession to ce given when 


surrendered by the Postmaster General. ; 

| ' ‘i UE. 

Applica ions to be made, post paid, to BENJ. OGLE TAYLUE. 
Washington City, Nov. 26, 1841. dete 


GLOBE HOTEL. 
F BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 
. 


aud extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted woe a 
bea plan of accommodation, 1s now opened for the reception of company. 
; f the most modern style, and no expense 


“4¥€ been newly fitted up, with new furniture o + - 
lias Leen spared to promote the comfort of his guests. The pian is re — vs oe 
*enience, a8 families, and persons desirous of accommodations Sneeesenem nse re in 
ding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at a jai and the 
eS inanner agreeable to their taste. The best servants always in atten ance, 
“g.ish and foreign languages spoken inthe house. tei ‘ 
To this establishment there iss Restaurant, where the best provisions of the mets 
W...be served up. on the most approved and fashionable style of Frenc 
Coosery. Tne choicest wines at reasonable prices. | 
© connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathin 


open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. : ‘thin tw 
The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being withintwo 


Miutes’ walks of Wall-Street, the Public Oifices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

, he Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has been ngage 
foi his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to — ceemeetwery apn 
sant him a callin any style of expense or economy, that may De tAug. 7-1 
‘ishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

ECLIPSE STABLES, . 
S TUATED at the end of Union-street, fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 

+, efdido and Gravier- ts, New Orleans. ; 

PO THE P UBL.IC.—Tne subscriber is now able to offer nnn eeanaeed bg be 
“\perior, to any other of the kind in the South. The stable has 160" lreav-s b2 "14 foe 
“‘\eneth, with two aisles 20 feet in width, running the wate a ahtes poke dots » 
tus Country. "He has now, and willalways have, o oneal Oe 10 to 12 of the best new 

also carriages, cabs, &c., for 


a 


aoc 








d0ar 


g establishment, on New-street, 











“8 Country. He has now, and will always have, on 
putt. wagons, and as many superior nanan to suit them ; 
“oc convenience. Charges to suit the times. | , , nt, as the proprie- 
Drovers will fiad it to their advantage to patronize this oe apcomnanin -~ his 


tor does not intend keeping for sale, or undertaking any large ; 
OWn account, consequently he will — Me RD nee 4 mere bnew yt 4 
Siock, § rnishe P 

aperior break wagons will be fu the market price. 


“.l always tak ir bills in horses, if desired, at 
Trotting Pr owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 


for thei i i i as they could have them in their 
own alae in box stables, which will be as private y WM.G. HAUN 


_!Dec. 18.) 














WASHINGTON HALL, TALLAHASSEE, Fia. 
i heix friends, and the travelling 
t -- cubsoribars beg. lose ester Oan Aap hy 9 house, where every attention 


. Cummunity at large, that they have 2. 
wil os given tothe comforts 0 fthose who may favorthem we 1S. 





ngress, Panetelas. Vigneros, Canones, Trabucos, Imperials, Damas, Ladies, La | 
: 7 ; race, says—‘* Hickory John won the first heat under a hard pull, Lady Morgan trailing, | 
| of a bay mare bred by Thomas Duckett, of Maryland, in 1809, got by Dr. Thornton’s Imp 


Department has en- | 


uperior steame ot , 
nington and Providence, and Buston and Providence Ruilreade eteentens: 


The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Coms 
RHODE ISLAND, — 
MOHEGAN, oe 
NARRAGANSETT, « Woolsey. 


One of which will leave New York daily, Sundays excepted, from pier N 


Place, at 5 P. M, o. 1, Battery 


ARRANGEMENT. 
~ Herragansett, on Mondays and Thursdays for Stonington. 
The Rhode ieee on Tuesdays and Fridays for Stonington, Ne wport, and Provid 
New and, on Wednesdays for Stonington only, and Saturdays f. ington, 
: ae and Providence. ; 5 cee 
enger: on the arrival of the steamers at Stoni 
pe yo immediately to Providence and Soeten. or Shan 
p — remain on board, and take at Providence the accommodation train f 
ght taken at the following reduced prices :— tree aen 


To Boston, on m . 
rally, $7 per ton. casurement, goods 9 cents per cubic foot, and on merchandize gene- 


To Providence, on measurement goods, 6 cents per cubic foot. 


: MPORTED SARP 
Ege tay imported Stallion SARPEDON var — 
a st » Lynesville, Granville Co., North Carolina. This is d 
ian Pf fapeumel me — ad and the adjoining State ef Virginia. ioe. 
knew aan 8 wet o avail themselves of the services of this superior horse, will 
Nov. 3, 1841.—{nov. 13.] si tilaattae 


(July 31.) 








TOUGH BEARDS 
LEASURE in shaving by the use of Cha ‘ ' 
: ; ; pman’s Magic Razor Strop, wi yhi 
P —— may keep his razor in perfect order, whether at sea or a7 te | yore 
2 ton times the powae of cose ene prepertios, commencing with the Metallic Hone, 
ten inary Hone, and finishing on the simp] If-ski 
tail prices 50 cents,75 cents, $1, $1 25 $1 50 each, ac 8 prwrecae e 
) 9 , accord size y i 
"— performing part of a75 cent Strop the same as one at $1 _ ee 
o be had at the principal hardware and fancy stores throughout the United States 
L. CHAPMAN ‘illiam-street 
‘. SS ad Warranted to please, or the money returned. eorer ae tee 
PROSPECT HALL HOTEL, YORKVILLE, HAI ye 
. HARLEM. 
‘heainaein ke ee most respectfully to inform his numerous friends and 
ecome propri y i i 
was opeted to publi Bag ge Maye prietor of the above establishment, which 
0 the citizens of New York and its vicinity, G. N. assures them at all times ! vi 
— Wye a select assortment of tne best wines and Spirits, with their oar Ma Ra 
a int jule Ss; sherry cobblers, egg-nogg, &c. A well stored larder to please the greatest 
ae ‘ though last not least,” such charges as will square with the times. 
elton . N.’s established character as a Caterer, rural pariies of pleasure will meet 
ie tle po rma having excellent stabling attached to the pre- 
ses. circumstances, he solicit i 
whiehhe has heretofore vee ns oer S a continuance of that an oe 
GEORGE H. HITE, Ere 


CApri 11 j 





: C.F. M. NOLAND 
OLLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, andaet 
as General Land Agent. 
Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16) 


STORR & MORTIMER, 





the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establishmentin New York 
at 341 Broadway,twodoors above the Carlton House, where they will constantly keep 
anextensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plated 
ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufactures,and will receive 


factory in London. 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, andfrom the great facilities they possess, fee] 


confident thatforquality of workmanship and tasteful design, they cannot be surpassed, 
(Oct. 3.) 





~_—— 


_ HICKORY JOHN FOR SALE. 
HE owner of the distinguished race horse and stallion HICKORY JOHN is indaced, 
_In Consequence of having important business engagements, to offer kim for sale. 

He is now in the hands of WiLLIaM C Norris, Davis County, Kentucky, where he may 
be seen. All communications may be addressed to JOHN G. WINTER, Augusta, Ga. 

The following is his pedigree, and a brief notice of his performances :— 

Hickory John is a chesnut horse, fifteen and aquarter hands high. He was foaled 
April Ist, 1831, the property of Richard Bruere, of Monmouth County, New Jersey. He 
was got by John Richards, out of Kitty Hickory by Hickory—Spillette by Sir Solomon— 
Aurora by Imp. Honest John—Zelipha by Imp. Messenger—Dido by Imp. Bay Richmond 
—Slammerkin by Wildair—Imp. Cub mare. Aurora was the dam of Roxana. Zelipha 
| was the dam of Prize Fighter, 
others. 

_ John Richards was got by Sir Archy, dam by Rattler, grandam by Imp. Medley,g. g. 
dam by Wildair, g. g. g. dam by Nonpareil, out of an imported mare. 

Rattler was got by Imp. Shark, out of Lady Legs by Imp. Centinel, grandam by Imp. 
Fearnought, g. g. dam a mare imported by Mr. Randolph. 

Hickory Jonn’s pedigree is recorded in the Turf Register for 1836, vol. viii. p. 189. 

_ The first race on record ef Hickory John’s came off at Augusta, Ga., Jan. 12th, 1836, 
| for a purse of $400, two mile heats, which he won in two heats, beating J. J. Harrison’s 
| Taw O'Shanter, and Col. W. Hampton’s b. f. Fanny,by Maryland Eclipse, in 3:50—3:56. 

The next time he appeared was at Charleston, S. C., forthe Jockey Club Purse of 
| $1000, Four mile heats, Feb. 17, 1836. There were four horses entered for the Purse, 
| and although Hickory John was much too high fora bruising race, and had been sick 
| only the day previous, he was the contending horse with Lady Morgan for the Ist heat, 

being beaten only a length in 7:50. tie was then withdrawn. 








The next week, Feb. 22d, he started over the same course for the Three mile purse | 
of $1000, against Lady Morgan, Clodhopper, and Saladin, winning the first heat easily, | 


| and running 2d to Lauy Morgan (who was again the winner) in the remaining two.— 
| Time, 5:52—5:52—6:06. A correspondent of the “Spirit of the Times,” who saw the 


and just d:opping within the distance, so that she started almost fresh for the 2d heat. 

The contest was one rather of bottom than speed, and though Hickory John did all that 

might become a thorough bred nag, victory declared gallantly enough forthe lady. He 

| lost the race, but not a whit of reputation.” 

He next ran at Macon, Ga., March 24th, the same year, for the Four mile Purse of 
$1000, against Miss Medley (who won the race) and American Citizen, and ran a good 
second in each heat in 7:50—7:50—8:02. 

| After thisrace the owners of Hickory John, having great confidence in him, chal 

| lenged Miss Mediey for $5000 aside, which was accepted, and the race came off as fol- 
lows :—Augusta, Ga., Dec. 6, 1836—Match, $5000 a side, h. ft., Four mile heats. Hickory 
John won the matchin two heats. Official time, 7:55—7:54). The betting was 3 to 1 on 

| Hickory John, and he won easily. The course was heavy, owing to rain the day previous. 

Hickory John was slightly lame before the race, and unfortunately slipping while running, 

| he was very much so on its termination. His owners had previous to this race made a 

match on him against time, that 1s, betting he could within a month run two four mile 

| heats inthe average time of 7:52, for $5000 a side, $2000 ft., which, in consequence of 
| the injury received in this race, they were obliged to pay forfeit. . " 
Col. Crowell during this month offered torun him against the champion of Kentucky, 

Rodo!lph, for $20,000 a side, which was notaccepted. He was then tramed, aud was ex- 

pected to appear at the Charleston races in February, 1837, but he split his hoof in train- 





when, at Columbia, S. C., Nov. 21, he won the $8%' Purse, Four mile heats, in twoheats, 


ing will show the state of the track, which was very sandy and heavy, and his hoof was 
still far from well. This injury continuing induced his owners, though with great reluct- 
ance, to take him from the Turf, and in the following Spring he commenced his services 
in the breeding stud. The time has not yet arrived for his colts to show in public, but it 
is believed, judging by present appearances, that they will not disgrace their sire, or his 
brilliant ancestors. (Jan. 15.) 





CYMON. 
HE thorough-bred Race horse and Stallion CYMON will make his next season (1842), 
commencing onthe Ist day of February, and terminating on the lst of July, at my 
| stable, in the town of Belfield, Greensville County, Va., 40 miles south of Petersburg, 
immediately on the P. and R. Railroad; and owing to the difficulty of the times, and 
scarcity of money, he will cover mares at the very reduced price of $30 cash the sea- 
son, or $35 payable on the Ist July, with $1 to the groom. 
Description, Pedigree, Performances, 4c. j 
Cymon is a handsome light chesnut, with three white feet, and a star in the forehead, 
and 5 feet 3 inches high, very strong and powerful, with a back and loin rarely equalled, 
and never surpassed. In fact, he is saidoy judges to possess the very best loin ever seen. 
He is rising 10 years old, and was got by Marion, out of Fair Forester by Imp. Chance, 
| grandam Celia by Symme s Wildair, g. g.dam Lady Bolingbroke by Pantaloon—C ades by 
Wormsley’s King Herod—Primrose by Dove—Stella by Othello—Tasker’s Selima by Go- 
olphia Arabian. j 
, ies. r pores stallion, native or imported, can boast of so rich a pedigree, and refer Lack 
to relations near akin which have so well distinguished themselves as race horses, and 
the producers of them. Witness his very near alliance to Mr. Long’s Industry, his half 
brother Hugo, and his half sister Polly Peachem. But above all, look at his own get. 
| With scarcely a chance at all, never having more than three or ive blood mares in a sea- 
son, he has produced of his first get three winners, one of which, Eliza Colvert, stands at 
the head of the Turf, though but 4ys. old next Spring ; and $4000 in cash has been refused 
for her. His colts, so far as tried, have generally evinced unflinching game, and are large 
and likely, so that if the breecer fails in getting a race horse, he Is sure of a fine large 
one, instead of a little delicate pony, worth less than the price of the season. 
Cymon ran but few races, owing to his having been injured in two legs before he was 
ever bridled, and never started in a race that he was not lame before starting. Notwith- 
standing, the Spring he was 3 yrs. old he won the only stake in which he was entered, 
at Laurenceville, mile heats, beating with ease Dr. Lewis’ Speculation, and Mr. Mac- 
in’s b. f. oanoke. 2wma 
pe ng heats, beating Col. Johnson's br. f. by Sir Charles, out of Star’s Gam, per- 
fectly athis leisure. At the Central Course, Md., the same Fall, he won the plate, va- 
lue $500, two mile heats, beating Col. Oliver's Orazabo, and Mr. Ww : tience 
in two heats, the last, with the saddle on his neck, in 3:52. The Spring he w as 4 yrs. old 
he won the Jockey Club Purse at Belfield, three mile heats, beating Mr. Hare’s Mary 
Lea, through the wind and rain, with the most perfect ease, without ever being up, in 
6:00— 6:02. 
back to his stable. 
field, four mile heats, when he finally gave way. Those aret 
verran. : 
nl Ihave trained and run Catherine Davis, Mary Blunt, The Q ere. ane 
others, known to be good ones, and | hazard little in saying that Cymon w as the very 
best horse | ever had under my contre pawns run his second heat in his private trials 
i any other horse ever did the first. 
wi ie arrangements to have mares sent to Cymon well taken care of, with good 
and extensive pasturage, on four large farms; they will be well fed on grain, and at- 
tended to and stabled in al! bad weather at 33 cts. per day, and every care taken to pre- 
yent accidents or escapes, but no liability for either. Black servants boarded ——. 
Belfield, Va., Dec. 28, 1841—[jan. 8-6t.] GEO. GOODWYN. 





STEEL. 

HE celebrated race horse STEEL, foa'ed in 1834, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by 
T Constitution, will make his third season at the stable of Mr. Richarp C. Puryear, 
at Christianville, Mecklenburg County, Virginia, at the moderate rice of Fifty dollars at 
the expiration of the season, or $60 at the end of the year, and $100 to insure, which 
will be claimed as soon as the fact can be ascertained, or the mare parted with, and $1 
te the in sll cases. The season will commence the Ist of March next, and end 
the sth of Jaly, 1842. JOHN EUBANK. 

Dec. 28th, 1841—{jan. 8-t.f.] R. C. PURYEAR. 





may take the Railroad cars 
they ge round, may, if they | 


make another season (1842) at my | 


INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 188 Fulton street,opposite the lowe) | 
+"£- orner of St. Paul’s Church Yard,to No.4 Park Place Residence—Aster House; | 


F NEW BOND STREET, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, and Jewellers to | 


regularly by the steam vessels the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manu. | 


S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here | 


Dido was the dam of old Polydore, Grasshopper, and | 


ing, and was thrown out, and did not appear again on the Turf until the ensuing Fall, | 


beating Milwaukie, Denville, and Leiber, in 8:08—8.13. The time throughout the meet- | 


The following Fall he won a Sweepstakes at Newmarket, $500 - 


allace’s Miss Patience | 


After finishing this race, it was with the greatest difficulty he could walk | 


Two weeks afterl started him for the Jockey Club Purse at Pair- | 
he only races in which he | 


ueen, Polly Green, and | 





IMPORTED LANGFORD. 


é is Next season at my stable, 1} mile 
5 a, Warren County, Ohio (30 miles north of Cincinnati). hh ~ Spe aan 
ay, 5 yrs. old, full 16 hands 1 inch high, possessing great strength and activity, with 
many superior points, together with most fashionable blood in England renderin 
Roabe _ 1g horse a the ser ye 9 Langford, bred by his late Majesty an 
ourt, was got by Starch, out of Peri (the . 
cic ~See ‘Am. Tort | nodes Boge nor ine 8. am of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer, 
stord will serve mares at the exceeding low rate of $20, $30 

| groom. Season ‘to commence Ist February, and end Ist July, isa, Mowehee's dis 
tance will meet with every attention. Good pasture and grain rovided at mode ° 

prices. Servants with mares from a distance boarded gratis. very care to rovent 

accidents, but not accountable for any. Gentlemen at a distance who send somes will 

please send their note, due Jan. Ist, 1843. P. P. McCARTY 
Franklin, Ohio, Jan. 7, 1842—{jan. 15.] W. Vv. BA RKaLOW 

HE sire of Reel, Glen Dy ete hg i | - 

’ lara, Petway ornhill, Torchlight, &c. &c., will 
Rah er  o = - os heenel of the late James Jackson" near Florence, Ala. “The 
eretofore, th i 
must be paid befor ceo sana ie Sale tater, € season, and $1 te the groom. All ajrears 
Phe merit o encoe as a stallion is now established beyond cavil. No j 

United States can display such a splendid galaxy of Theso-pennehie. Mad Aes 

to breed to him would do weli to ey | me early, to prevent disappointments. Ample 

accommodations are provided at the Forks of Cypress for mares and colts. 
Florence, Ala., Dec. 29, 1841—{jan. 15-t.lapr.) T. KIRKMAN. 


HIS distinguished race h “¥ Sto ae 
c 1ed race horse, a e urgent solicitations of , j j 
T section of the State, will stand the ensuing season at the Bertrand Course ‘Mont. 
gomery, Ala., under the direction of Davin Mygrs & Co., proprietors of the Course at 
Sixty dollars the season, and $1 to the groom. The season to commence the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, and end the 15th of July. It is requested that persons sending mares will send 
their note for the season, and the pedigree of the mare. The subscribers are well fur- 
nished with lots and stables for mares that may be sent to remain with the horse ana 
will be fed and wel! attended to for 50 cents per day. Black servants sent with mares 
= oo sone and a — be =— te guard against accidents or escapes 
y will be incurred for either. i : 
lohan diheaiene. he charge for keeping mares to be paid for 
| DeEscription—John Bascombe is a light chesnut sorrel, 5 feet 24 inches high. fine b 
and muscle, with superior iimbs and action—fo } i mois ef'ecam 
se he is surpassed by no horse on earth. dna apanea en pmnatniee 
EDIGRKE.—John Bascombe was got by Old Bertrand, out of Grey Goose b 
es ee ara by eg ey g.dam by Wade ; Aenea 4 a 
| §- gg. de y Imp. Figure, g. g. g.g. dam the old Slamerkin ma y im- 
ae Wil aire out of the ow Cub mare. wenden Ks 
ade Hampton's Paragon was got by Imp. Flimnap, out of Camilla oy Burwell’ - 
| veller, his grandam by Old Fearnought, g. g.dam Calista, imported by Col. Bird ia 
Burwell’s Traveller was got by Morton’s Traveller, out of Col. Bird’s Calista. 
1834. Huntsville, Ala., Nov. 15, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, he ran 2d 
; : ’ * 7.15, Mile heats, best 3 in e ran 2d to Stoc - 
| ing Rachel Johnson, Whalebune, and Samuel O'Rourke. Time, 2:04-2:03. 2.05 4.05 ag 
1835. At Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 18, Three mile heats, he won the purse distancin 
| — ac peg . —_ ang the Ist heat, in 6:52. 1 . 
ou eigs, Ala., Nov. ree mil i 
| Daphne. Time 6.00--6:03. : e heats, he ran 2d to Bil! Austin, beating 
At Columbus, Ga., Dec. 10, Three mile heats, heb yo! i : 
| Velney broke pe »he beat Volney, by Industry. Time, 6:00. 
. At Augusta, Ga., Jan. 18, Three mile heats, he beat Chestate 
| Townes’ Truffle colt, and distanced Pau! Clifford in the Ist, and tom, he 
| 5°54—5:56. Track heavy. ; 
| AtAugusta, Ga., April 12, in a. atch, Four mile heats, he distanced Col. W. Hamp- 
ton’s Argyle the Ist heat in 7:44. Tra ‘k 33 feet over a mile. This match was for $32,000 
$17,000 on Argyle, and $15,000 on Co. Crowell’s stable, consisting of Bill Austin Lady 
Nashville, John Bascombe, and Bolivia. Bascombe was selected. ' 
} _ At the Union Course, L. I., May 31, (after travelling nine hundred miles,) in a match 
| Four mile heats, $5000 a side, he beat the Champion of the North, the far famed Post 
—— re ii ig Pier i ee ne oo notin the best order, and the day windy. 
ugusta, Ga., Dec. 5, Four mile heats, he beat the gr.c. Kite i 
| twoheats. Time, 8:01—8:0]. . . ae ee 
John Basbombe never lost a heat afte geiting into the hands of Col. John Crowell 
| ute penaee owner. oe 
or the detaiis of his performances, see “ American Turf Register,” vol. yi. 
| vol. vii. pages 236, 283, 398, 423, 489, 490, 544, 552, and 56. °° Page 310, 
| The subscribers would feel authorised to demand, and might expect te receive, the 
highest price for nis services, but believing that the state of the times, and the price of 
stock, as well as the reduced prices of agricuitura] products, do not warrant the exorbi- 
tant charges heretofore made forthe services of stallions, and with a view to serve the 
best interest of the Turf and breeders, they have determined on the following rednced 
1ate, Sixty dollars the season, with $1 to the groom. DAVID MYERS & CO. 
Montgomery (Ala.), Jan. 1, 1842. (Jan. 8.] 
STUD OF THE LATE GEN. IRVINE, ba 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
USIRIS, ach. h., bred by Gen. Irvine in 1827, by Eclipse, out of Grand Duchess, bred 
by John Randolph, Esq., in 1814, got by Gracchus ; her dam Duchess (imported by 
Mr. Randolph), bred by the Duke of Grafton, and got by Grouse (son of Highflyer, out 
of Georgiana, own sister to Matchem), &c. &c. Busiris !s 16 hands 2 inches high, wite 
great bone and muscle. 

Robert, ab. h., bred by Gen. Irvine in 1834, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Grand 
Duchess. Robert is 15 hands 3inches high, with a superb back, clean, hard legs, good 
bone and muscle, coat like satin, and of a beautiful dapple brown bay color, with black 
legs, mane, and tail. 

Grouse, a b. h., bred by Gen. Irvine in 1835, by Eclipse, out of Frie by Sir Solomon, (he 
by Imp. Tickle Toby,) Erie’s dam Grand Duchess. Grouse is full 16 hands high, and not 
sarpassed, perhaps, by any horse in bone, muscle, and sinew ; he is surprisingly strong, 
or action, and is of high racing form. He is a rich brown, with black legs, mane, 
and tail. 

Javelin, ab. h., bred by Gen. Irvine in 1836, by Imp. Daghee (imported by Commodore 
Barrie, of the British Navy, into Canada) ; Javelin’s dam Grand Duchess. Javelin is 16 




















nands 2 inches high, with plenty of bone and muscle. He is a rich bay, with black legs 
mane and tail. r ' 

The above are of the largest class of blood horses. 

BROOD MARES. 

No. 1. Selima, ch. m., bred by Dr. Thornton in 1819, got by his horse Richmond, out of 
| Selima by Imp Spread Eagle, grandam the famous runnitg mare Virago by Shark, g. g. 
| dam the Imp. Gurrilda by Star, &c. Stinted to Grouse. 
No. 2. Bay Bett (Mingo’s dam), bred by Gen. Irvine in 1825, by Thornton’s Rattler, out 


horse Clifden, her dam by Mr. Richard Hall’s Spot (he by the Imp. Eclipse, son of the 
famous English Eclipse), out of an Imp. ti.orough-bred mare, her grandam by Hyder 
Ally, who was by Lindsay’s Arabian. Stintedto Prince George. 

No. 3. Black Thorn, bl. m., bred by Gen. Irvine in 1827, by Young Archibald, he by 
Smolley’s Imp, Archibald; Black Thorn’s dam, Kate Cole by Badger’s Hickory (he by 


| Imp. Whip), g. dam by Bucephalus, gg dam by Celer, g. g. g. dam by Fearnought, &c. 


No. 4. B.m. bred by Gen. Irvine in 1828, by Young Archibald, out of Bay Bett’s dam. 


(See No.2.) 
No 5. Duchess of Berri, b. m., bred by Gen. I. in 1830, by John Richards, out of Grand 





Duchess. (See Busiris’dam.) Stinted to Grouse. 

No. 6. Betsey Brilliant, gr. m.bred by Gen. I. in 1831, by Capt. Terrett’s Brilliant, out 
| of Adele by Thornton’s Rattler, grandam Young Adeline by Topgallant, g.g.dam Ade- 
| line by Spread Eagle, &c. Stinted to Grouse. 
| No.7. Azala,b m. bred by Gen. I. in 1831, by Mambrino (own brother to Busiris), out 
| of Wren by Thornton’s Rattler, grandam by Sir Archy, g.g. dam Noli-me-tangere by 
| Topgallant, g. g. g. dam (Castianira) was the dam of Sir Archy, and was imported by Coi. 

Tayloe, and got by the celebrated Rockingham, by Iighflyer. Stinted to Grouse. ~ 

No. 8. Patience, gr. m. bred by Gen. I. in 1833, by Johnson’s Medley, out of Erie by Sir 
| Solomon, grandam Grand Duchess. Stinted to Prince George. 
No. 9. Vesta, ch. m. bred by Gen. I. in 1833, by Hunt’ sEagle, of Hunterdon County, N. 
| J. Eagle was own hrother to the celebrated running mare Roxana, by Sir Solomon, out 
of a mare by Imp. Honest John, he by Sir Peter Teazle, and he by old Highflyer; dam of 
Vesta Singe Cat by Windflower (he by Ball’s Florize!), grandam Young Adeline. 

No. 10. Ch m bred by Gen. I. in 1832, by Mambrino (own brother to Busiris), dam by 
| Col. Thomas Miner’s Escape, he by Imp. Eseape—(see Horn’s English Stud Book, vol. |. 
| p. 489)—his dai Miss Marske by Imp. Bedford, &c. Stinted to Grouse. 

No. 1]. Spot, br. m. bred by Gen. I. in 1833, by Bolivar (Gen. Jackson's), out of Bay 
Bett by Thornton’s Rattler. (See No.2.) Stinted to Prince George. 

Fo. 12. B. m. bred by Gen. J. in 1835, by Hunt’s Eagle, out of Bay Bett. (See No. 2.) 
Stinted to Grouse. 

No. 13. Ann Callender, ch. m. bred by Gen I. in 1835, by Eclipse, out of Grand Duch- 
ess. Stinted to Grouse. 

No. 14, Bl. m. bree by Gen. I. in 1835, by Hunt’s Eagle, out of Singe Cat by Wind- 
flower (he by Ball’s Florizel), giandam Young Adeline. 

No. 15. Goshen, ch. m. bred by Gen. I. in 1837, by Busiris, out of Bay Bett. (See No. 2.) 

No. 16. B. m. bred by Gen. 1. in 1837, by Hunt’s Eagle, out of Selima. (See No. 1.) 

COLTS AND FILLIEs. 

Diamond, ch. c. foaled 25th July, 1838, by Busiris, out of Vesta. 

Neomah, b. f. foaled 4th April, 1839, by Mingo, out ef Spot. 

Bay Thorn, b, f. foaled Sth April, 1839, by Mingo, out of Black Thorn. 

Toby, gr. c. foaled Sth May, 1839, by Mingo, out of Patience. In training by Cel. Wm 
R. Johnson, of Virginia. 

Tickle, » c. foaled 28th June, 1839, by Mingo, out of Vesta 

Whistle Jacket, ch. c.fealed 26th July, 1839, by Mingo, out of Betsey Brilliant. In train} 
ing by Col. Wm.R. Jolinson, of Va. 

Peacock, ch. c. foaled Oct , 1839, by Mingo, out of Singe Cat. 

Miss Independence, b. f. foaled 4th July, 1839, by Mingo, out of Azalia. 

Apollo, b.c. foaied 5th May, 1839, by Mingo, of Duchess of Berri. 

Fly, b. f. foaled 20th April, 1340, by Mingo, out of Duchess of Berri. 

Billet, ch. c. foaled 3d May, 1839. by Mingo, dam by Mambrino. 

Brandy, b. c. foaled 25th April, 1840, by Mingo, out of the above mare. 

Radnor, b. c. foaled 13th March, 1840, by Busiris, dam by Young Archibald. 

Snap, c. foaled 17th April, 1840, by Busiris, out of Patience. 

Blaze, b. c. foaled Ist May, 1840, by Busiris, out of Spot 

Prize, b. f. foaled 13th May, 1840, by Busiris, out of Bay Bett. 

Ch.c. foaled in 1839, by Imp. Daghee, out of Bay Bett. 

B. f. foaled in 1841, by Imp. Langford, out of Azalia. 

Ch. f. foaled in 1841, by Birmingham, out of No. 10. 

: Ch. f. foaled in 1841, by Imp. Langford, out of No. 12. 
| Br. f. foaled in 1841, by Birmingham, out of Duchess of Berri. 

B. f. foaled in 1841, by Imp. Langford, out of Betsey Brilliant. 
| The stock enumerated above may be seen at the farm of Mr. JOSIAH GARRETT, at 
| Goshen, Chester Uo.. Pennsy!vania, twenty miles north of Philadelphia, and within four 
| miles of the Lancaster Railroad. Application for terms,etc., may be made personally, 
} or by letter to DR. W. A. IRVINE, 
| Jan. 1, 1841—1j. 8.1 Ritten honse Square, Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK RACES, UNION COURSE, L. |}. 
HE following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course the 
Spring of 1542. 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Mile heats. 

The above to name and close 1st March, 1842, three or more to make a race. 

No. 3. Selling Stakes, fur all ages, sub. $25 each, P. P. Mile heats. The winner tobe 
sold, if demanded immediately after the race, for $500. If demanded for or by the 
owner, the stake to go to the second best hurse ia the race. To name ard close the 
first day of the meeting (10th May). : ’ 

No.4. Selling Stakes, for all ages, subd. $50, P.P. Two mile heats. The winner to 
be sold, if demanded immediately after the race, for $1000. If demanded for or by the 
owner, the stake to go to the second best horse in the race. To name and close as 
above. 

No, 5. Sweepstakes fur 4 yr. olds, suo. $590 each, $200 ft., Three mile a oe 
best horse in the last heat to reeeive back half his subscription. To name aud close 

ext. : 
MNO 8. Post Stake - all cine $500 each, P. P., Four mile heats, three or more 
tomakearace -To close Ist next. : 
rats : j ned, New York. 
ppghnere to be made by letter, directed tothe under ENR Yk TOLER, Sec'y. 
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— Theatrical Notices. : 


PARK THEATRE. 


ONDAY EVENING, Jan. 24— This evening, for the first time in America, will be 

performed the new Tragedy of NINA SFORZA, written by T. S. Troughton, Esq., 

—_, yas performing at the Haymaiket Theatre, London, with the greatest ap- 
Pp. . 

The public is respectfully informed, that after the present week the theatre will be 

Seovae. a few nights, for the purpose of giving the customary balls at this season of 











Chings Theatrical. 


The performances during this week at the Park have consisted mostly of 
comedies, two of them being put up each evening. We think this rather 
wearisome both forthe audience and the actors, and many persons will not sit 
out a second five-act comedy, who would be pleased to see a short, lively, and 
funny farce. It encroaches, also, teo much upon * the witching hours of night ;’ 
but the management have been impelled to this course, we presume, by “ cir- 
cumstances over which they had no control.’ Mr. Simpson and Mr. Buake 
have both taken benefits, aiid have been well supported ; we marked with plea- 
sure the unusual spirit and vigor with which most of the performances have 
been characterised, more particularly that of “ The Suspicious Husband,” 
which is nightly received with increased favor. At any other season of the year 
such attractions would fll the house. 

On Monday next we hope to see a grand turn out, as TrovcHTon’s new 
tragedy of “ Nina Sforza” will be produced. This is the production of a young 
writer, and is said to be his first effort. The great sensation it has produced in 
the theatrical circies of London, and its complete success before the public at 
the Haymarket theatre would indicate a riper age ard more practised hand. The 
principal characters were there sustained by Macreapy, Wa.tack, and Miss 
Heven Favcrr, and judging from the opinions expressed by the London press, 
we may expect it to be received with unqualified praise. In good hands there 
it was successful, and a test of what can be done by the Park company will now 
be afforded. There is full scope for acting, and that of the highest order ; some 
scenes are said to possess the thrilling interest of “ Othello,” while others have 
the tenderness and beauty of the best of Know es’ productions. Let, then, 
each and all concerned in its production strive to make this an era in their thea- 


trical reputation. 

We have been tempted, in glancing over it, to transfer a few of the gems 
into our own columns, that our readers may judge for themselves of the beauty 
of the author's style :— 

Dorta.—I late was passing by a poet's door, 

Who, on his window sill, with was ed care, 
Had placed a hungry shrub for light—a want 
That crowded quarter miserly supplied. 

‘ A wild field rose it was; it may be, clipp’d 
As sweet remetnbrance of his warderings ; 
Twas withering fast, yet, midst its dry curled leaves, 
One sickly bud had struggled into bloom. 
That bud so pale, sv common, fixed my step. 
I thought it priceless, and except for shame, 
Had very gladly stol’n away a leaf! 
I whose court life had ever been perfumed 
With every rarest flower that we know. 
Now think you ‘twas the rosebud which I saw ? 
Believe it not! It was the poet's soul, 
Diffused, by mental magic, over all 
That claimed the proud connection of his name !— 

> * * * * * . hall 


Nixa.—Mere music grows distasteful to the ear 
If much repeated, but love’s melodies 
Ripen with repetition. Sweeter still ! 
If thou should’st whisper me from blush of morn 
To amber eve, but this, * I love thee, Nina.” 
Time, place, or tone, would give variety 
And I should find no sameness in the words, 
Doria.—Is’t even so! 
Why, then, I did not promise thee too much. 
Nina is happy. 
Nina.—Happy! Ah my lord 
If to the flowing chalice of my joys 
One drop were added, ’twould run o'er, 
And weep with overfulness. 
But here's the garden seat I told thee of ; 
You see ’tis planted near an infant bower 
Of larch, wild hazels, myrtles, casssios— 
I've heard you praise them all, or else, be sure, 
They ne’er had here been set. 
They’re shrubs as yet ; 
But time will make them trees, and when they’re grown, 
How sweet twill be to set beneath their shade 
And talk about the days they’!l bring to mind. 
Doria.—Bless thee for ever! Thou hast been a lamp 
To show to me a thousand calm delights 
That once were al! in night. The contact, love, 
With thy fair, polished stem, hath smothed away 
The knots and lichen from my bark of life, 
And made it shine with brightness scarce its own. 
* > + * * * 
’Tis a bark 
Than which a fairer never dashed bright gems 
Out of the risen bosom of the wave. 
* * ® There it flies, 
There by the Bucentoro—there—there—oh ! 
’Tis past, an hour! 
How she does rise, and sink, and bound and bow, 
And mock the anger uf the creaming sea 
That fights and yawns for her. Look how she grasps 
Within the snowy hollow of her wings 
Her other batfled enemy, and makes 
The might with which he strives to injure her 
A friendly aid, to waft her on her way. 
Well done. Welldone! Oh I do know some things 
That creep the earth which have less life in them 
Than thou, thou merry ocean traveller ! 
* * * * + * + + 


Nina.—Alas! my lord, 

Affection’s but a mirror: whilst you look 

So sadly on me, I perforce reflect 

Your sorrow back. 
* * 





* * * + + * 


Nina.—I tell you twas a trumpet! what is like 
The stirring shrillness of the trumpet’ s note? 
We soon shall have it tearing ope the ear 
And starting out the echoes where they sleep 
Beneath the ledge of y onder pent-house hills! 
+ * * * 


+ 
Nina.—’Tis he—’Tis Doria, he returns at last ! 
My heart is on the mountains, and I feel 
The glorious coming of the Morning’s King, 
Ere the dull valley dreams that it is day! 
+ + * * . 


Nina.—Why to me it seems 
That we outstrip the martin on the wing : 
Beat the ligh: floss that scuds on autumn winds. 
I feel the air upon my forehead part 
As, on the prow of ships, the waters do. 





The Olympic.—This little theatre is still the resort of the laughter-loving 
and fun- seeking votaries of the Drama, and in fair weather or foul is well sup- 
On Thursday the Treasurer, Mr. Corsyn, took his benefit ; it was a 

perfect jam. It is fortunate that the walls were supported on each side by 
substantial buildings, or some people might have found themselves “ spilt over.” 
Miss Horn and others volunteered for the occasion. This lady has but recently 
recovered from a severe illness, this being Ler first appearance for nearly a year. 
She was very rapturously received, and we understand is soon to play an en- 


gegement at this house. : 


The Spirit of the Times. 














THEATRICALS IN NEW ORLEANS. 
New ORLEans, Jan. 9, 1842. 


who have so much distinguished themselves at the North. They opened last 
night at the St. Charles, in ‘ Norma.’’ Although the weather was horrid, ard 


act, peeping in at every open door, as Beelzebub may be supposed to look 


at the mimic, though almost supernatural distress of the wonderful Norma. Oh, 


lover of the drama, after the sickening degradation to which our noble stage | 
has been subjected. Mrs. Seguin took every heart by storm; I have seldom 
seen amore complete triumph. She felt her strength, too, after the first flush 
of an anxiety of her entrée was over, end her confidence and power increased 
influence of her soft enchantment. 

Mrs. Ricnarpson, too, played and sang Elberta in a most happy manner; | 
although she has not the compass of the Prima Donna, yet her voice ravishes 
the soul, like the soft breathing of a lute as it fe!ls upon the ear in the stillness 
of the night, after floating over the bosom of some placid lake, purified of its 
imperfections by the gentle dews of nature, and stealing o’er the senses like 
the siren strains of an AZlian harp, with all the softness of its tone and the 


richness of its melody. 
Sxcuin delighted every body ; he don’t annihilate you with a splendid crash, 


but he gradually steals your admiration, ere you are aware that he has made an 
effort. Manvers struggles powerfully and successfully with his part, and 
makes the audience feel him more than any tenor | ever remember. He acts 





as well as he sings. | 


Arcuer, also won the admiration of all, although the Management had or- | 
} 


dered him cast in the *‘ Sea’ but a few days since, on account of the bass(e)- | 


ness of his voice. | 
The orchestra has also been strengthened, and now consists of twenty-four | 


individuals, each as full of the divine knowledge of Lars and dots, as mustachios | 
and double and twisted jaw-breaking names could possibly make them. Mu- 
eller is the chief director, Giofli, primo Trombone, and the celebrated Cripps 
stirs up the * big drum.” 

Hackett’s second engagemen: drew tremendous showers of rain every night, 
supposed to be occasioned by his running Falstaff too far over a heavy course. 

Dan Marsce opens on Sunday night, in one of his wooden nutmeg charac- 
ters. Dan has always been a sure card, and if he does not draw, it will be from 
it on the stage. 


¢ 


the want of castings outside, rather than the want o! 

Otp Sor, at the American, is running the celebrated Orry Morry, to 
crowded houses, occasionally introducing the /egrtimate, with strong casts. As 
soon as * Cinderella” is announced at the Temple, Mat Fietn’s travestie, which 
was so successfully brought out at St. Louis, called Schinder El'ler, will be 
produced at the American ; tal! fun is expected, as De Bar, who does the Doc- 
tor, has completed his studies from the original, in regard to costume, attitude, 
and expression. 

Puaz has also ¢ravestied ‘‘ London Assurance,”’ and will give it to the world 





brilliant success than at Paris; but what enormous sums of money have 
laid out on this ci devant King’s (now Queen's) Theatre, so sombre and so taste. 
less during the first years of the debut of eur tenor. Figure to yourself +) .. 
: | opposite to six rows of small boxes, without any balcony, under a larce be 
at every moment, until the whole house were at the melting point beneath the | .ommon lustre, by the side of the Royal box, wretchedly situated at the Teft 





under the title of ‘* New Orleans Assurance.” (Our tailors, in anticipation, 
are sewing on t heir customer's buttons with extra care). 

The senior commissary of the Brass Band has just arrived from Rio Janeiro, 
He has been eminently successful in regard to the objects of his embassy. He 
has taken a room at the St. Charles, and at present is the /ron of the city, and 
‘sports an eleven dollar scarf’ Bouquets, opera glasses, and pickles are on 
the rise. 

LumspeEn left on Saturday last for Mexico, and will bring ‘the boy” back 
with him if he is in the land of the living. God send him a quick passage, and 
a safe deliverance! Our city has smelt of Drimstone, and tasted of coffee for 
the last week, in consequence of some loud talk between the specie-paying 
editor of the ** Morning Advertiser,” and the literary editor of the New Or- 
leans ‘‘ American.”” The former made the most noise, pro fem, but the latter 
crowed longest. Talent will tell in any crowd, but particularly in New Or- 
leans. Speaking of the latter, I understand he intends to publish the “ Prairie 








Jan, 22, 
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en 


bula.”” In 1838 “ Roberto Conte Devereux,” which gained by a duo some of 
getter < , its éclat, was represented; then Rubini was admired, with Madame Gri . 
Dear P.,—It is with a sensation of real pleasure, such as I have not for a’ the “ Donna del Lago ;” afterwards succeeded “ L’Elisir d’ Amore.” ad's 
long time experienced, that I notice the arrival among us of the Operatic troupe season closed with the * Poritani.” In 1839 Rubini shared with Madlle Pan 
line Garcia, now Madame Viardot, the extraordir ary approbation which th; pn 
tist obtained from her very first appearance on the stage. = 


if 


At last, in 1840, Rubini obtained for “Ii Pirata” a favor entirely due to | 


there was a fashionable philanthropic concert at the other end of the town, yet | admirable skill and method. During the performance, M. Tilmant, the e.. 
the house was full and distingie. 1 took a stroll along the lobby in the third | tific leader ef the orchestra, exerted himself so strer.uously for ane et 
the piece that he broke his bow while endeavoring to animate the band. p 
in tthe windows of Partin of«oring when hi Moet chabermaid ual he fara ee ans nese e anto en ese 
is airing the bed-rooms, and saw more than a hundred thin-clad bosoms, each | often been in the habit of Seta Wleblel feed these ese wear tah 
of which would have crazed a Prazitiles, sinking and swelling with sympathy the delusion) mistook his talemt, and fancied himself a consummate viol my 
| This was his foible. Nothing flattered him more than to be complimented : 


; ‘ . is skill in fiddling. It was thus that Talma red h 3 des 
“ e.”” It looked refreshing to his s 8 » £aima conceived he was destined by na. 
P, it was ‘a sight to dream of, not to se g to an old | ture for comedy, and had misteken his career, ry na 


The performances of Rubini in London were attended, if possible, with 


}mMore 


dee 


the first circle, were assembled about the period of the debut of Roubini the mos: 
distinguished artists in Europe. In 1837 he played Malek Adel in the pres vse 
of its author, Costa, director of the orchestra, who in this capacity peumeted 
the success of the artist more than the fame of his piece. Rebini sone ene 
cessively on these boards all the parts we have enumerated The aa 
received no aid from government ; the rent of the theatre was £13.000 per ~é 
num, the expenses attendant on it £40,000 more, and yet he was alwav.. 
gainer. * In the course of one season Madame Grisi realised 20,000 vuineas. | 
féte at Birmingham alone having produced £800. _ 
In 1837 and 1839, Rubini, after the completion of his London engageme;,:: 
visited Bergamo. The year following he lost his father; Rubini was deeply 
affected at the event, and his intention to quit the stage became irrevocable H 
is, however, still young, being born in 1795, younger by several years than I ' , 


| blache and Tamburini. More forturate than they, his voice retains its primitiy 


freshness and power ; thanks to the infinite art with which he has preserved «: 
But this great artist is entitled to repose after more than thirty years laborio 
exertions. We cannot but deplore, though we resign ourselves to the loss. 

The last acc unts of Rubini apprise us that lie had reached Bayonne. by 


_ was doubtful whether he should venture through the revolutionary bands 


Christine on his way to Madrid. It is added, he himself suspects that ever 
the hypothesis of his safe arrival, in the present political agitation of the eoun- 
try and hostility of rival parties, but little leisure or attention could be devot 
tothe harmony of sound. For the present he is stationary at Bayonne. . 








Che Napoleon of the Turf 
e 
Tue Editor has the pleasure to announce to the Sporting Wort» generally, aud 
the subscribers to the ‘SPIRIT OF THE TIMES ” in particular, that in comp 
with earnest solicitations from all quarters, arrangements have been made to pres 
them, at an early day, with a magnificent 
PORTRAIT OF COL. WM. R. JOHNSON, 
Of Virginia, which has been painted expressly for this paper by Henny Inman, Eso. T 
engraving, like the painting, will be executed by one of the most eminent artists 
Union, under the personal direction of Mr. Inman; it is already in the hands 
Dick, of this city. The painting was executed during Col. Jounson’s recent 
the North, and is justly regarded not only as a superb and exquisite specimen of 
Fine Arts, but by Col. Jonnson and his intimate friends, as a most faithful, s' 
aed characteristic likeness. 5 
The Editor cannot promise that this Portrait will be accompanied by the us 
moir,”’ though he thinks he may safely promise his readers some interesting di 
the ‘‘ Characteristics’? and ‘** Performances” of the celebrated subject of it. 
Arrangements have also been made, in the meantime, for presenting our subs 
ia rapid succession, with several Portraits of 


Che Cracks of the Dan, 


Which will be engraved on Steel, in the best style of the art, from original pau 
These Portraits are intended to constitute an AMERICAN SporRTING GALLERY, 
series will comprise those distinguished Native and Imported Horses only who ha 
come celebrated on the Turf, or inthe Breeding Stud. Their Portraits will be a 
panied with a complete and accurate Memoir, giving the Pedigree, Charact 
and Performances of each, with incidental notices of their Contemporaries, tie V 
ners of their get, etc. etc. The Portraits of 
GREY EAGLE AND MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 

Which have been painted in Kentucky by Mr. Trove for this purpose, will be b 
out immediately. The Portraits will correspond in size (eighteen. inches by fo 
with those heretofore published in this paper, and with those annually published in L 
don of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Lezer. 

The Portrait of MonmouTH Ec ipsE has been entrusted to the burin of Mr. L 
NEL, and will be superbly executed in line, while that of Grey EaGLe has been ¢ 


Flower” in this city, instead of St. Louis. It will be devoted to general criti- to Mr. Ha.Pin, of the house of Jordan & Halpin. Taking advantage of the latte: 
cisms upon art, science, literature, particularly music (he is a perfect locomo- | yorable color, his portrait will be engraved in mezzotinto, astyle of art of which thi 
tive on a flute !) and the diama, monthly reports of races, sporting affairs, theat- | be the largest and most expensive specimen ever executed in this country. The ¢ 
of finish, and striking effect of which mezzotinto engraving is susceptible, com 
with the beauty of the subject, embolden us to promise that the portrait of Gre) 


ricals, literary gossip, scan mag, and a touch at high life in general. 
I saw “ Trebla” at the Grand Opera, coming the anti-mairimony over a box 





inl f th st beautiful women that our French creo] vill be the most magnificent engraving of a High Mettled Racer ever published yn 
4 . j . i ? . . 
containing about ten of the mos ” neh creoies can ide of the Atlantic. 
boast of. Yours, I ROFILE. _—— ———_ ——— —_ ————— —_ = = = = — = 


P.S. “Loo” will be here next week. The American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, 
A NEW VOLUME—THFE THIRTEENTH. 





; NT 
RUBINT. THE subscribers tothis magazine are apprised that an INPEx to the Racing 
© e ° r —" st vol : rt Vy N E ; . orayv 3 steel, ¥ 
The day of the opening of the Italian Theatre in the Rue Ventadour, Rubini * + = ae yy. petty enterdliy eo So 
was in Paris. The public, informed of his presence, entertained hopes of hear- : . eas aL oa ae v isi 4 West held 
ing him again. We have the regret of undeceiving and apprising such persons _— - rodyey tapaen Neg Ce _— hte ee re “i opabeen cial 
hat Rubini is at the present moment on the road to Madrid. On his return he meetings so late in the year as December, it is impossible that reports of them 
: ‘tl ° ' hese Pale on his way to Bergamo each us in time to be given on an extra sheet to accompany the January number, Wie 
will merely pass ' | an ; tants eid 
Now that we are on the eve of losing this admirable artist for ever, it seems —en oie vie ams Se oe liment of having their num’e 
appropriate to recal to our memory the principal parts in which he has distin- 7‘ nh ae ene ie ve — nh a pipe _ ma Stan Cosloalet 
guished himself. It is a species of review of musical delights which we must He, i a ae paws s ray ap ae popes sank ihean Pare. with the Jai 
henceforth renounce to enjoy—a pleasing, though mournful, record of by-gone , and send it, accompanied by an Index aad engra en acces 
ts for those who have been fortunate enough to partake of them number. This will enable those who wish to have their numbers bound to one 
ae enna ahead . ; . . and as the remainder of the Racinz Calendar, the Index, etc., will be pubisics 
When Rubini made his debit at the Theatre Favart, the Italian company | ** 4 ote nt orgs Pocayeeene se ictadiian ki aines webu, there ° 
was brilliant. It numbered Mesdames Pasta, Mombelli, Mainvielle-Fodor, as — doi “yy ur wr (ates yn at - es akg scone ponmetaangen 
well as Bordogni, Galli, Zuchelli, and Levasseur. But Rubini had been already a 1000 ne oat va ine a ae i a number of the “Res 
- 4 is Thi J ¢ ry { th s 
associated at Vienna, and perhaps with a more talented, but, at least,a more} PRS Ng ites S-uary. We propose to issut 
numerous troop, comprehending Donzelli, David, Lablache, Ambrozzi, with peg, Sigua, nema easly salertesg hap We ates baee ed 
Mesdames Mainvielle-Fodor, Mombelli, Eckerlin, Ungher, and Sontag. The Papen tome ae <a inet a . coe diate. hd ad aide wee © 
applause with which he was greeted in Paris in 1825, was but the confirmation : ‘ aaanave Me elinate i. ane casuion ' 
of that he had met with elsewnere. But Rubini was not free from hisengage-| ; a R ne . J al Ae ig Tho portraits 
ment with the impresario Barbaja, and at the close of the season he returned | Wt! which we had long contemplated opening our New Volume: the pol” 
into Italy He had sung successively in “‘ La Cenerentola,” ‘ La Gazza,” distinguished horses, and more especially that of Fashion, who occupies s° } 
. fot 2 P, . ‘ ’ ° * . 1. oe rti s. orld, are so eag! 
“La Donna del Lego,” “ Zelmira,” “ Il Barbiere,” “ Otello.” He was then | Place at the ee = — oe . “se rte Rana one t 
“89 Ie ; ' _ ; lly acquiesce in the pla 
a tenor about thirty years old, his vaice already full of energy, excelled by its | f% that we feel - “ ihictet aiadaed eaten AREA tee eadeaealation of 
grace and flexibility. In Italy he acquired that éclat, that incisive vigor of ac- — are ames anna © atcomp it, 
ax. Retaids aitl . ‘ ; jasti or with a list of their perfo , 
ing which have won him such enthusiastic admiration : ” tits on ane 
an saat aie slanenas £ Another ENGRAVING ON STEEL, too, willbe giveneztra! Thuis is — 
8 , — P ‘ ; ss } ing Magazine.” Mess’: 
In the interval from 1825 to 1831, epoch of the return of mie Paris, Bel- bese wd in acidiiaiheineeiatnauirs vied Bs sce Aeome ae - aren 
. . . - . s bd Ss ’ 4 : 
lini had written for him ‘‘ II Pirata,” ‘‘ La Sonnambula,” and Donnizetti the Datei! f vm : seg 
° . ° ‘ 31 j rengraving is 
*‘ Anna Bolena.” He then set out for London, and established his reputation at formed “‘ in advance of the on meee oN . - g 
: at a boar! !: 


the King’s Theatre. ; a : ary goon ta 
At length, having finished his engagements with Barbaja, who had with little | This tremendous boar of ours from Calcutta will, we can tell them, very So!" 


generosity made the most uf Rubini’s youth and rising renown, he returned to | kinks out of the tails of all competitors. The article upon the “ Doings — 7 
Paris in 1831. It was but natural that he should now pay attention to the es- | partment of India,” which our engraving illustrates, is calculated to pul an © 
tablishment of his fortune. From this time he divided his time between Lon- | pig business ” for a time at least! . a 
don and Paris, with occasional excursions to Bergamo, because his heart re-| Wecould go on with along list of other attractions which wi! heen prac 
sponded to the sentiment, ‘‘ Aux ames bien nées que la patrie est chere.”” next number of the “ Register,” but break off here through fear thato 








On his reappearance al the Favart, in 1831, he met with Mesdames Pasta, | exclaim, before they see the picture, “Wat a Bore a —— 
and Lablache. The season opened with ‘Anna Bolena.” At the end of the | ————— 
piece, Rubini, with Madame Pasta and Lablache, were loudly called for. The THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 


A CHRONICLE OF Gtage 


Ghe Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. eT 
S, PROPR!+ 


latter had already quitted the heavy costume of Henry VIII., but the enthu- 
siasm of the public would not permit him to escape the ovation they destined for 
him. He received it on this occasion in a black frock coat and agrey hat. At 
this epoch the musical world had studied and acknowledged the limits of Ru-| .. 5: 1547p EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, BY J. RICHARD 
bini’s voice. Its extent appeared fixed between the mi and the si bemol in na- a 


tural, and the sol, nay, even the Ja, in artificial notes. This st bemol was ap- 
plauded with as much admiration as astonishment the first time it vibrated in 


the air of Rodrigo in “ Otello,” which has for a long time ceased to be played. 


“Inez de Castro,” of defunct memory, was indebted for its short existence to 


; “ 
the aria “Cara non dubitar” of the ‘‘Matremonio Segreto.” In the course of Por one year's subscription, 910 in advance. For six month 


In 1837 Roubini was beard at Paris in the opera of ‘‘ Malek Adel,” which, like | publication es Se ee Se 








of the tenor in “ Parieina,” and sung with Madame Persiani in the “ Sonnam- | 





the prodigious talents of the performers. In the same year he created the part partment and to Blood Stock be addressed to Wm. T. Pos TBR ; 
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the season he sung Argirio in “ Tancrede.” He had introduced in the first act | 20F DiC Yi Sins one square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5—Each subsequent insert an 
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